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OLD TAYLOR is a rare luxury 
that not everyone can afford. 
That’s why it’s doubly appreci- 
ated as a holiday gift—or in 

a holiday toast. 


OLD TAYLOR is available in 
the standard bottle and also in 
the handsome gift decanter 
where regulations permit. 


The Old Taylor Distillery Co. 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


“The Noblest Bourbon 
of Them All’ 
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"Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE LIBRARY 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
DURHAM, N. 


How sunshine stored a billion years ago 
cooks your bacon and eggs today 


More than twelve million house- 
wives now cook with natural gas— 
a fuel formed by decomposition of 
plants and organisms that fed on 
water and sunshine a billion years 
ago. 

“Burning springs’—natural gas 
—were known in America as early 
as 1775. But for more than a cen- 
tury, use of this stored sunshine 
was confined largely to those local- 
ities in which it was found. Then 
came a great new industry. 

Men with capital and vision en- 
listed the services of the geophysi- 
cist and the know-how of makers 
of steel, pipe, pumps, valves. They 
drilled wells, laid pipe lines, built 


compressor stations, provided huge 
underground storage in sandbeds 
and depleted oil and gas fields. 
Today, from areas totaling less 
than 1% of the U. S., natural gas 
flows through a 3-billion dollar, 
325,000-mile pipeline network, 
serves 2 out of every 5 homes and 
over one-and-a-quarter million 
commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. It constitutes four-fifths 
of the nation’s entire gas supply. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Natural gas pasteurizes milk, 
melts pig iron, fires brick and 
cement, heats water, bakes bread, 
speeds the flow of defense mate- 
rials. 

This development of a prime 
source of energy, from a product 
that once went to waste, is typical 
of what free men, teaming up 
under a system of private business 
management, are doing to improve 
an already high standard of living. 


















The March of the News 





Shadows. When Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower walked into a New York hotel ball- 
room on election night to acknowledge 
the cheers of victory, there were three 
new faces in the crowd . . . Quietly, in- 
conspicuously, the Secret Service had 
gone to work. 

Almost before he was aware of it, Ike 
had acquired the bodyguard that will 
be with him every waking moment and 
near him while he sleeps—from now un- 
til the minute he leaves office . . . He 
couldn’t shake these new acquaintances 
even if he wanted to—and if he is like 
most Presidents, there will be moments 
when he'll wish he could . . . But he'll get 
used to them. 


Specialists. No chief of state is better 
protected than the President of the U.S. 

. And in no other country is the job 
done more discreetly . . . There are no 
uniformed, conspicuously armed guards 
traveling with the President . . . The uni- 
form of the Secret Service is a business 
suit so plain you'll forget it the minute 
you look away, worn by a man you 
couldn’t spot in a crowd . . . Men are 
picked for this job partly because they 
don’t look the part. 

But the men on the White House de- 
tail are specialists at their work . . . They 
are crack shots, judo experts, skilled 
drivers . . . They know about forgery, ex- 
plosives, mob psychology and emergency 
first aid . .. Some are trained to deal with 
mental cases, to spot a madman, calm 
him and get him under medical care 
without causing alarm . . . One of the 
touchiest jobs is to keep “cranks” from 
getting to the President. 


“The boss.’’ For 35 years the Secret 
Service has been charged by law with 
protecting the President of the United 
States and his immediate family . . . So 
far as the Service is concerned, duty be- 
gins as soon as the election returns head 
a man toward the White House .. . 





There were Secret Service men around 
Eisenhower headquarters on election 
night—and there were others in Spring- 
field, Ill., just in case victory had gone to 
Adlai Stevenson. 

So far as Eisenhower is concerned, he 
has acquired some new companions along 
with the highest office in the land . 
From now on, he will be known by the 
Secret Service agents as “the boss”—their 
name for all Presidents . . . In a way, it 
is a misnomer . . . The Secret Service, not 
the President, is “the boss” over most of 
the details when a President or President- 
elect travels. 


“Safety first.’ The job is to safeguard 
the Chief Executive—and if it interferes 
with the President’s personal wishes, 
that’s just too bad . . . There are dozens 
of little-known incidents from the past to 
show Eisenhower who’s boss. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt once 
arranged by telephone for an Eastern 
Congressman to join his car during a 
political parade—but he forgot to tell the 
Secret Service . . . The result was that 
the Congressman, hurrying toward the 
presidential car, suddenly found two 
strangers at his side . . . Quickly, they 
nudged him three deep into the crowd 
and the car went on without him. 

Another President, running for re-elec- 
tion, was riding at the head of a motor 
cavalcade through a big city . . . Sud- 
denly his driver switched out of the pro- 
cession and turned down a deserted side 
street . . . The agents hadn't liked the 
looks of the crowd up ahead. 

The Secret Service restricts Harry 
Truman’s swimming at Key West... 
tells him where to sit at concerts . . . tells 
him where to walk and where not to 
walk during his morning strolls . . . tells 
him who can drive his car. 

And it will be the same for Eisen- 
hower . . . He might just as well start 
getting used to it now . . . There’s noth- 
ing else he can do. 
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i: ee medical authority compares the 
diabetic person to a charioteer, whose 
chariot is drawn by three steeds named Diet, 
Insulin, and Exercise. This authority points 
out that it takes skill to drive one horse, 
intelligence to manage a team, and unusual 
ability to get three to pull together. 


Yet, the diabetic person . . . if he is to 
maintain good health and avoid complica- 
tions . . . must learn to harness diet, insulin, 
and exercise and make them pull together 
in complete harmony. Only in this way can 
well-established diabetes be kept under 
good control. 


What is insulin... why is it used? 


Insulin is a secretion of the pancreas 
gland which enables the body to store and 
burn sugars and starches (carbohydrates). 


When the pancreas fails to produce 
enough insulin, sugar is not fully utilized 
and diabetes may result. It then becomes 
necessary to replace natural insulin with 
prepared insulin, or to reduce the need for 
it with a carefully adjusted diet. 


Why are diet and exercise 
so important? 


Diet is a vital part of every diabetic’s 


Ever think of DIABETES this way? 





treatment, for it determines the amount of 
sugar and starch taken into the body. It is 
estimated that one third to one half of all 
known diabetics do very well on diet alone. 


In all cases, however, the doctor’s advice 
is needed about the kinds and amounts of 
foods that will best meet the needs of each 
patient. Active work or exercise is necessary, 
too, as it helps the body burn up sugar and 
starches. 


If you are a diabetic, your faithful, in- 
telligent cooperation with your doctor may 
help you to control the disease through 
diet, insulin, and exercise. In most cases, 
you can look forward to living a long life 
with almost undiminished activity. 


Guarding against diabetes. 


Medical science has not yet discovered 
why certain people develop diabetes. Re- 
search, however, has revealed who are its 
most likely victims. They are: 


1. Middle-aged, overweight people. 
Anyone can help guard against diabetes by 
keeping his weight down. The only effective 
way to do this is by controlling the amount 
of food you eat—especially sugars, starches, 
and fats. 





2. People who have diabetes “‘in the 
family.”” A tendency to diabetes may be 
inherited. So, if you have diabetic relatives, 
you should pay particular attention to diet, 
and be alert to the usual signs of diabetes. 
These include excessive thirst and hunger, 


frequent urination, and loss of weight and 


strength, 


Authorities estimate that there are at 
least one million people in our country who 
have diabetes and know it, while another 
million have the disease but do not know it. 
Moreover, about 60,000 new cases are dis- 
covered every year. 


Since the signs of diabetes may not ap- 
pear at the onset of the disease, it is always 
wise to have periodic medical check-ups, 
including urinalysis. This is important be- 
cause when detected early, the chances for 
successful control of diabetes are best, often 
by diet alone. 


. Fortunately, constant research on new 
and more effective combinations of insulin, 
as well as new discoveries about the disease 
itself, hold great hope for further advances 
against diabetes. 
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Please mail me a free 
copy of your booklet, 
(1152-K. ‘‘Diabetes.”’ 
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SEE THE DINAH SHORE SHOW ON TELEVISION 


Every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, , 
NBC-TV Network 












































































20 great features 


that save you money 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for your job—plus economy in 
the Loadmaster or the Thriftmaster engine. 

BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency combustion chamber squeezes 
all available power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel to meet exact require- 
ments of engine load and speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 
FULL-LENGTH-JACKET WATER COOLING: Water jackets completely surround 
each cylinder for more complete cooling. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 special types of lubrication 
to lengthen engine life. 

SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, safe shifting—eliminates 
“double-clutching.’ 

DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc spring provides positive 
engagement, reduces wear. 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, stronger tooth section gives 
extra durability. 

STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better gear alignment, better tooth 
contact on medium- and heavy-duty models. 

SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no joints; tubular beam con- 
struction to withstand heavy loads. 

FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves time and trouble on in- 
spections during regular maintenance. 

SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving splines mate directly with 
wheel hubs on heavy-duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 
BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls between worm and nut cut 
friction, save wear. 

“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two cylinders in each brake, 
for safer, more positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make full use of truck momentum 
for greater stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings on light- and medium-duty models 
nearly double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a double walled, all-welded 
steel unit of great strength. 

FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and driver fatigue. 

HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep channel-section side rails give 
maximum rigidity. 

UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built as separate matching units 
for greater strength and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


to lead the field ! 


America’s first choice for over ten straight 
years, Chevrolet trucks have what it takes for 
all-around truck leadership—and truck owners 
know it! They buy more Chevrolet trucks than 
any other make. Here are some good reasons 
why: 

First, Chevrolet trucks are engineered from 
the road up to give extra years of rugged and 
reliable service. They are the on/y trucks with all 
the 20 great features listed here that mean finer 


performance at lower cost. 


What’s more, every truck owner knows that 
pennies count in successful truck operation. 
Right from the start, you save with Chevrolet 
trucks—they /ist for Jess than other makes with 
comparable specifications. And Chevrolet trucks 
traditionally command a higher trade-in allow- 
ance, percentage-wise, when the time comes for 


replacement. 


Get the full story of how Chevrolet trucks— 
factory-matched to your payload—can save you 
money. Stop in and see your Chevrolet dealer 
soon. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


For 10 straight years — 


America’s first choice in trucks 


The record proves it—for the last 10 straight 
truck-production years, Chevrolet trucks have 
been in first place, preferred by more truck 


buyers than any other make! 














Ax for Brain Trusters . . 
Of Truman Campaign . 


Adlai Stevenson and his top aides, 
deep down, blame Harry Truman for 
the size of their defeat. Stevenson 
found himself boxed in by Truman, 
who insisted on making himself the 
center of the campaign. 


x * * 


Dwight Eisenhower, as President- 
elect, is being told to watch his step 
in any contacts with the Truman Ad- 
ministration during the weeks before 
he takes over. The feeling is that it 
would be unwise politically for Eisen- 
hower to permit Truman to appear to 
give him advice and guidance. 


x * * 


If John Foster Dulles does not get the 
job of Secretary of State in the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet it will be because of 
pressure from Great Britain against 
his selection. Top British officials do 
not like Dulles, whose ideas on world 
affairs differ from their own. 


ges 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is in line to get the first appointment 
that opens on the Supreme Court. He 
may initially serve in the Cabinet as 
Attorney General. 


x * * 


Sherman Adams, New Hampshire 
Governor and closest adviser to Eisen- 
hower during his campaign for elec- 
tion, may prefer the job of special 
assistant to the President to a post in 
the Cabinet. Adams, if Eisenhower ap- 
proved, would become what amounts 
to the chief of staff of the Adminis- 
tration. 


x * * 


Thomas E. Dewey, Governor of New 
York, is the man to whom Eisenhower 
owes the biggest politica’ obligation. 
It was the New York Governor who 
drove through the Eisenhower nomi- 
nation. In the election itself, Dewey 
made the arrangements and directed 
the strategy that gave Eisenhower a 
majority in New York State of nearly 
1 million votes. 


Whispers 


Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, did not do so well in the election 
and will wield less than major influ- 
ence within the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. The Wisconsin Senator rode 
to re-election on Ike’s political coat- 
tails, rather than vice versa. 


x *k 


McCarthy, in line to head Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, is to shift 
his energies from hunting Commu- 
nists to seeking erring Democrats. 
This Committee has wide powers to 
investigate Government officials. 


x * «& 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, will be 
assured of strong backing by the new 
Administration in his efforts to keep 
track of subversive elements in this 
country. If Stevenson had won, the 
pressure would have been intense to 
get Hoover out of his job. 
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Stevenson Aides Critical 
Arms Priority for Korea? 


When firing starts in the new Repub. 
lican Administration, it will be most 
heavily concentrated among econo. 
mists, statisticians, public-relations 
men and lawyers who have played 
such a major part in promoting and 
enforcing the New Deal and “Fair 
Deal.” 


x 2 ~& 


Richard Russell, Senator from Geor- 
gia, may become the real custodian 
of the Democratic Party during at 
least the first years of its existence 
outside the White House. 


x kk 


As President, Eisenhower will be less 
free and easy with newspapermen than 
is President Truman. Truman fre- 
quently has got himself in trouble by 
sounding off on almost any subject at 
almost any time. The new Adminis- 
tration will be very careful in its pub- 
lic pronouncements. 


x & ¢ 


General Eisenhower, as President- 
elect, will learn in Korea that Ameri- 
can generals are tired of the hopeless 
and expensive -business of forcing 
American troops to butt their heads 
against Korean mountain tops. The 
idea of making American boys sacri- 
fice their lives in a primitive kind of 
operation is repugnant to American 
military leaders. 


x kk 


The Eisenhower Administration will 
see to it that South Korea gets a pri- 
ority in arms so that many more Ko- 
reans can be trained to fight. Arms 
priority under existing policy is given 
to Europe and other parts of the 
world where there is no war. 


x ere 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, U.S. com- 
mander in Korea, is expected now to 
hold his job at least until General Ei- 
senhower takes over as President. The 
Pentagon earlier had “leaked” a re- 
port that Van Fleet would be retired 
on January 1. 
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“The fifteen-year-old credit union in our Dayton plant has 

contributed much to the economic welfare of our employees. 

It helps solve personal financial problems and gives employees a 

i ; ; ; place to borrow money without paying excessive interest. Its 

Our company credit union has resulted in a good service to employees has helped employer-employee relations.” 
relationship among our employees by giving each an W. G. BOSWELL, Vice-President 
opportunity to serve the group. It has encouraged thrift ae : ' ; 4 

and provided loans at a reasonable rate. I strongly National Cash Register Co. 

recommend employee credit unions.” 


FRIEND W. GLEASON, Vice-President—Secretary, 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company 















America’s top business 
leaders tell why 
Employees’ Credit Unions 

































“Our twelve credit unions have been 
of material benefit to both the em- 
, ployees and the company. They have 
y helped employees in times of distress 
at and promoted thrift. They have had 
is: anexcellenteffect on employee morale.’ 
b. J. L. KRAFT, Chairman, Emeritus, 
“By helping people help themselves financially credit of the Board of Directors, 
unions foster a fine spirit of independence. The feeling Kraft Foods Company 
of security in belonging to a credit union benefits the , 
company as well as the individual. I'm happy that 
t- all Eastern Air Line's employees have credit union 
ri- services available to them.” 
SS CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER, 
ng ' President and General Manager, Eastern Air Lines 
ds 
he 
- Help Start Your Employees’ Credit Union 15,000 credit unions now. serve over 6,000,000 
of ; people including employees of such companies as: 
= These are but a few of the wholehearted endorsements Sven = The Kroger Company * General Mills, Inc. * International 
employees’ credit unions by the managers, owners and per- Harvester Company + Shell Oil Company + Armstrong Rubber 
: . . Company + The Dow Chemical Company + Employers Mutual 
sonnel directors of American businesses. Liability Insurance Company + Johns Manville Corporation 
Wherever a credit union is organized it begins immediatel 
. 5a —" Y «GIVE THIS TO YOUR SECRETARY 
i- to help employees. And by helping employees it helps the ; 
» business. The employee free from financial anxiety is a more H 
10 efficient and reliable person. He is less prone to accident, ab- 
on P ° @.) Se 
et senteeism and job quitting: 
Your encouragement will help get a credit union started 
among your employees. They would operate it independently 
and at no expense or trouble to the company. Use the handy 
a “memo” to help remind you to write Credit Union headquar- 
i. ters for complete information: 
1€ 
P= 
d od CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A.—HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 











Q What popular American beverage 
“came over on the Mayflower”? 
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Beer was a part of the provisions the 
Pilgrim Fathers brought with them. 


A diary kept of the Mayflower’s voyage Today, as in the past, beer and ale are 
and printed in 1622 tells why the Pilgrims _ part of American life—a symbol of pleas- 
decided to land at Plymouth Rock. An ant living and sensible moderation. Today, 
entry dated December 19, 1620, reads: two out of three Americans serve these 
“For we could not now take time for beverages of moderation in their homes. 
further search or consideration: our vict- 


uals being much — especially our torical role of beer is presented in the book, 
beere...” A copy of the original edition “Beer and Brewing in America.” For a free 
of this diary may be seen in the Library copy write to United States Brewers Founda- 
of Congress in Washington, D. E tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


. . . 
More about the economic, social, and his- 


United States Brewers Foundation...charteres 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


A try will be made under Eisenhower to get things back toward normal. 

People will be left more on their own. Business will get a hearing for its 
ideas. Government will slow down a little, not try to do everything. 

Old virtues, once again, will have meaning. 





Thrift will come to be rewarded. Extravagance will carry a penalty. 
Money no longer will be used to float people over all troubles. 
Hard work, gradually, will be encouraged. Laziness will be discouraged. 





Incentives for success will tend to grow. Penalties for failure will rise. 
All of this, and more, is indicated by a changed national attitude. 


Inflation is ending. Dollars, gradually, will be harder to come by. 

Economy will gain some meaning in Government. Profligacy no longer will be 
encouraged as a way to solve all national problems. 

Deflation, of a moderate kind, will be accepted, not resisted. 

The change in viewpoint that Eisenhower brings is to be basic, not to be 
Superficial. The change is back toward older-fashioned ideas. 


The debtor will not be favored over the creditor. The creditor will get 
more assurance that dollars he lends will be good dollars when paid back. 

Borrowing, gradually, will be less attractive; lending more attractive. 

A dollar saved now will be a better dollar later. A dollar borrowed is 
likely to be a somewhat cheaper dollar than the one to be paid back. 

Money no longer is to be debased by inflation, barring bigger war. 

It will be better to be a saver and lender than a borrower and spender. For 
12 years and more the borrower has had a big edge over the lender. 











Eisenhower, as President, will not accept a return to hard times. 
Deflation will not be an objective of policy. Inflation, however, will be 
resisted. An end to inflation will not be regarded with official alarm. 
Times will not be called hard just because everything isn't headed up. 
Hard times, really hard, are not in sight. Normal times, less hectic times 
are in sight. Good times need not be boom times to be good. 
Eisenhower will let things calm down, even if somebody gets hurt. 














Buyers are going to come back into their own. Sellers no longer will have 
things all their own way. The buyer will hold the whip hand. 

Rates of pay will not be pushed up by Government after 1952. 

Pay, at present rates, will seem better as cost of living declines. Wages 
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once more, will be set by bargaining, not by dictation. 

The salaried man will gain relatively. The wage earner will be less 
favored. The pensioner, the bondholder, hard hit by inflation, will feel more 
security as inflation ends. A job will seem more attractive. 











It's going to be easier, gradually, to get things done. 

Work will seem desirable, not something to be avoided. Repair jobs will 
not always be viewed with disdain. Household work, yard work, overtime are 
likely to have their attractions. Work, slowly, will become fashionable. 

Farm work will be more attractive in another year. 

The idea that, work or not, the world owes everybody a living, will not 
find favor in the policies of an Eisenhower Administration. 








Reward for success will be favored, not frowned upon. 
Incentives will be encouraged when tax laws are changed. 
Property rights will be assured of protection, not attack. 
Estates, once built, will not be subject to new attack. 
Policies, essentially, will be conservative, not radical. 








War, however, is the uncertain, the unsettling factor. 

War in Korea, if possible, will be localized, not expanded. Fighting, just 
to take or hold Korean mountain tops, will probably be ended. 

War's burden, the fighting part of it, will be shifted gradually to South 
Koreans, Nationalist Chinese, others able to fight Communists. 

A truce will remain an objective. War's spread, a bigger war, will be 
avoided unless provoked deliberately by Communists. Odds are against that. 











Draft will continue for U.S. youths. Service will still be two years. 

Armed forces, barring bigger war, will be reduced somewhat. A cut to 3.2 ( 
million, or even 3 million, from 3.6 million is probable. , 

Armament must be reduced if Government finances are to be improved. 

Arms outlays will rise, budget troubles grow, during the first year of the 
Eisenhower Administration despite almost any cuts that can be tried. The money 
is committed, the orders placed, the wheels of industry rolling. 

Defense will net be sacrificed to economy, if that's the choice. 








Budget troubles will be the big troubles for Eisenhower. 

Budget cutting, to bring real savings, must center in armament. Cuts in 
armament involve the national safety, commitments to the outside world. 

Cuts in the budget, even if drastic, will leave a huge deficit. 

A deficit, if big, will upset tax-cut promises. Tax cuts will be small 
unless: (1) budget cuts are very drastic; (2) a deficit will be accepted. 


















Aid abroad will be cut severely. Jobs in Government will be cut back quite 
drastically. Public works will be held down. "Fair Deal" plans for river 
development, health insurance, disability insurance, housing, will be shelved. 
New ideas for spending will be met with a cold stare. 

Even so, Eisenhower as President will face financial trouble. 

Peace, a real peace, is the only thing that can solve budget problems ahead. 
Peace, however, is not in sight on any firm basis. 
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| Why the Halo? 


HAT little BUY-circle distinguishes the readers of Better 
Homes & Gardens from those of the other two biggest 
man-woman magazines. 






















BH&G’s 3}2-million families read this magazine for one 
reason only: because it is devoted exclusively to things to 
try, things to BUY. They read it because they have BUY 
on their minds—and BH&G is full of suggestions on what 
to do about that! 


That’s the big difference between the readers of BH&G 
and those of any other magazine with more than 3!2- 
million circulation—a difference in BUY-mindedness that 
can give your advertising that extra-big break it deserves, 


616 BUYOLOGICAL BRIEFC 


More advertising dollars per issue were spent in BH&G than in any 
other magazine. (Ist six months 1952.) 


More dollars of gare, more lines of advertising and more 
pages of advertising were placed in BH&G than in any other major 
monthly magazine. (Ist six months of 1952.) 


The most advertising dollars ever spent in a single issue of any 
magazine ever published were spent in the April, 1952 issue of BH&G. 
(And still true as this ad goes to press.) 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 








You can... 


boost unit output 


slice unit costs 


with the help of superior Texaco lubricants 
and skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 





Turbines in steam power plant of The Andrew Willgoos Turbine Laboratory, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. These and other 
turbines in the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft plant are lubricated with Texaco Regal Oil (R&O). 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 





INOUSTRMAL LUBRMCANTS 


Here’s an outstanding example. Two 
years ago Pratt & Whitney chose Texaco 
Regal Oil (R&O) for these turbines 
(illus.). Since then they have been get- 
ting an extra margin of safety, an extra 
measure of dependable performance. 
With Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) there has 
been no sludge, no rust, no foam to inter- 
fere with operation. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here 
are more outstanding examples where 
Texaco is preferred: 


buses 

revenue airline miles 
stationary Diesel horsepower 
railway locomotives 


in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand, 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings 
you skilled engineering service that can 
help boost unit output and cut unit costs. 
For details call the nearest of more than 
2000 Texaco Distribution Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXACO __ 
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WHAT 


EISENHOWER 


After January 20, under Eisenhower: 

Policies will lean to the right, away from 
socialism, toward freer enterprise. 

Fancy new ideas, ways to pay more money 
to more people, will go out the window. 

Government will get over the idea that it 


owes everybody a living. 


Businessmen will get a voice once more. 

Labor unions will lose some power. 

Russia will find it harder to push U. S. 
around, to dominate world affairs. 

It's to be cuite a turnaround after 20 years 
of Democratic rule in Washington. 


Dwight Eisenhower, as _ President, 
will shift the whole direction of the vast 
machine of Government. 

For 20 years, the concept of Govern- 
ment as the Great Father, the power 
that will do everything for everybody, 
has guided. The direction in this period 
has been toward socialism. 

Eisenhower, in the White House, will 
-teverse that trend. 

People, at home and abroad, will be 
left more on their own. The role of Gov- 
emment will tend to shrink, certainly 
not expand. The part to be played by 
private enterprise will grow. The direc- 
tion in the period ahead will be toward 
a wider play for individual initiative. 

Basically, that’s to be the change in 
the ruling concept. 

The change will be from a drift to- 
ward socialism to an attempt torestore a 
larger measure of competitive capitalism. 

If the new President can have his 
way, individual success will be cheered, 
not frowned upon. Profits will be treated 
as something desirable, not as something 
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WILL DO 


wrong. The role of Government will be 
regarded more as that of umpire and 
balance wheel rather than that of active 
player and motive power. 

The New Deal and the “Fair Deal” no 
longer will be goals to achieve. 

Eisenhower, as a man with an orderly 
mind, will tackle first things first when 
he moves into the White House. 

War is at the top of the calendar. 
Unless war can be brought to an end, 
it will be difficult for the new President 
to carry out many of the ideas he holds. 
Before he can shape any firm policies, 
Dwight Eisenhower must determine the 
chances for a truce in Korea. If those 
chances are good, he can move in one 
direction; if poor, he will be forced to 
move in another. 

War, if it must continue, will be lo- 
calized in Korea so far as_ possible. 
Every effort will be made to avoid 
open war with Communist China her- 
self. More South Koreans will be trained 
and armed. Nationalist Chinese troops 
will be utilized, gradually. Non-Com- 





~United Press 


munist Asia will be encouraged to 
permit volunteers to be recruited, trained 
and armed for a localized war. Every 
effort will be made to reduce the com- 
bat burden on American troops. If the 
Korean war is to be endless, the fighting 
of that war gradually will be shifted 
from Americans to Asians. 

Peace and its chances will be deter- 
mined by events in Korea. So long as 
Communists insist upon continuing war 
in Asia, Eisenhower will have no basis on 
which to arrive at a real understanding 
with the Communist leaders of Russia. 

Eisenhower, as President, will not al- 
ways accept a defensive role for the 
United States. He will be head of the 
world’s most powerful nation. He will be 
in a position to do business with Russia’s 
Stalin on a basis of equality. If Russia 
will deal openly and honestly, there 
may be peace in an Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. If, however, Russia in- 
sists upon troublemaking, there may be 
a showdown. The time is approaching 
when the United States will refuse to 
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be shoved around by Communist dic- 
tators. 

The chances are that a basis for real 
peace will not be found. 

This means that a United States 
powerful militarily will be a No. 1 ob- 
jective of Eisenhower. Military power 
costs money and effort. It calls for allies, 
likewise strong. A fundamental tenet of 
the new Administration will be that 
the United States must play a larger, not 
a smaller, role in the world. 

Armament will go ahead under Ei- 
senhower. Arms aid will continue to flow 
abroad under plans now laid. The flow 
of arms to Asia will rise. Military forces 
of the United States may be reduced 
slightly in numbers, but not in effective 
striking power. Arms contracts let will 
be fulfilled. 

Defense costs, during early months of 
an Eisenhower Administration, will rise 
above present levels, not decline from 
these levels. Rearmament, however, may 
be stretched out over a longer period 
than at present. This stretch-out will 
mean a lower peak of spending than now 
planned, but a longer period of high 
spending with a smaller cutback for 
1954 and later. 

Armament, under the Republicans as 
under the Democrats, will remain a 
great new, permanent industry. 

Business, through it all, will enjoy a 
fresh and, to businessmen, a satisfying 
role. For 20 years, American business- 
men have felt that they have been left 
outside the White House to look in. 

Dwight Eisenhower will be a friendly 
President. The viewpoint of business- 
men will be heard. That viewpoint, quite 
often, is likely to be reflected in official 
policy. The part that profits play in a 
system of private enterprise will be 
understood. Business will not be attacked 
simply because it makes a profit that then 
finds its way back into investment in new 
enterprise and in plant and equipment 
that represents progress. 

Success will not be frowned upon. The 
idea that success should command a 
reward will be accepted, not rejected. 

The market place will take over from 
the Government regulator in fixing prices 
and wages and interest rates. There will 
be less Government interference in 
normal operation of business. Competi- 
tion will be encouraged, not discouraged. 
Government no longer will use its power 
to force employers to grant wage in- 
creases. Big strikes, if they occur, proba- 
bly will be fought to a decision without 
Government's interfering to help labor 
leaders. 

Eisenhower, quite probably, will ac- 
cept a law barring industry-wide bar- 
gaining, if Congress enacts such a law. 
This would make national strikes diffi- 
cult to carry out. It would reduce the 
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More Koreans will be armed, trained to fi 
Nationalist Chinese forces will be used. Truce she 
down will be pressed—either a settlement 
reached or new measures taken. 


BUSINESS 

A friendly Government will rule for the first ¢ 
in 20 years. Businessmen will have the ear of th 
President. Power of decision on prices, wages, it 
terest rates will largely be returned to the 2 
place, taken from Government. 


PAY 

Wage rates will be fixed by collective bargai 
Government will not throw its weight on the 
of union leaders. The strike weapon, if used, 
not be backed by Government. Wage and sc 
control, barring big war, will come to an end. 


COST OF LIVING ‘ 
Trend will be slowly downward. Policies of G 
ernment that promote a spiraling upward of p 
will be altered or reversed. Some price dec 
will not be viewed as a calamity. 


WELFARE : 
Old-age-pension coverage will be broadened fur 
ther. Disability insurance will not be pushed. H 
insurance will not get White House support. Fec 
aid will be favored for building of schoolsi 
less wealthy States. 


MILITARY SERVICE 

Draft will continue. Draftees will conti to 
_ Universal military service will not be ¢ d. 
servists will continue to be in some danger of ¢d 
in times of man-power pinch. — 


—- 
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e-rich philosophy will no longer guide 

ouse policy. Tax-law changes will stress in- 

s to chance taking; will tend to reward, not 

success. Trend in taxes will be down, grad- 
hy, barring bigger war. 


INEY 
narket, supply and demand, will be allowed 


Trocrty to determine interest rates, the price 

oney. Reserve Banks will be slower to support 

ment bond prices. Dollars, ee will 
worth more. 


AUNISTS: 
gy cleanout of top job holders will occur. 
d “pinks,” those with left-wing sympathies, 
among the first to go. There will be a “hard” 
ude toward any suspected of Communist 


JBLIC POWER 
TVA’s will be frowned upon. River develop- 
will be left more to individual States. A part- 
hip of Goverr.ment and private utilities will be 
in distributing power from Government- 
i dams. 


PENDING 
yc tonomy will be stressed. Cuts will be made in Gov- 
ent jobs. Military services will be forced to 
amline, to get more for their dollars. Aid abroad 
ii be cut, centered on military aid. Veterans, how- 
r, will continue to get favors. Farmers will, too. 
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power of John L. Lewis, Philip Murray 
and other labor leaders. 

Inflation, whether of wage rates, 
prices or money supply, will not be fa- 
vored by an Eisenhower Administration. 

Rates of pay will be allowed to seek 
their own level. Farm prices will be 
supported as required by law. The 
troubles of white-collar groups in the 
population, however, will get sympa- 
thetic attention. These are the groups 
who have suffered in a period of spiral- 
ing wages and prices. They are credited 
with generating a sizable part of the 
landslide that put Dwight Eisenhower 
in the White House. 

Deflation, at the same time, will not 
be an Eisenhower Administration ob- 
jective. Deflation means unemployment, 

rapidly falling prices, shrinking volume. 
of business, hard times. It usually spells 
defeat for the party in power. It will 
not be favored as a deliberate policy. 

Cost of living will point slowly down- 
ward, barring bigger war. 

Eisenhower will not view a living-cost 
decline as a calamity. His Administra- 
tion will favor increased competition. 
It will accept the fact that prices tend 
to give way when’ the supply of goods 
catches up with and passes the demand 
for goods, It will not be alarmed if wage 
rates do not rise each year, or if some 
inefficient producers run into trouble. 

The time is near at hand when Amer- 
ican industry can produce arms on a 
very large scale and still turn out goods 
in a volume adequate to meet demands 
of a fully employed civilian population. 
The prospect is that the level of prices 
of many things will begin to ease off 
before very long. That prospect will not 
put an Eisenhower Administration in a 
cold sweat. 

Tax reduction, not tax increase, will 
become a major objective. For 20 years, 
except for brief interruption after World 
War II, the trend of income taxes has 
been upward. 

Eisenhower will favor an end to the 
excess-profits tax, as provided in present 
law. He will accept the automatic re- 
ductions in tax that come to individuals 
and that affect excises in 1954. He will 
oppose use of taxation to punish success 
or stifle incentive. 

An Eisenhower Administration will 
not promote taxation as a soak-the-rich 
program. Its officials will recognize that 
tax policy can be used to make or to 
wreck a system of private enterprise. 

Tax reduction, in event of a business 
setback, will be a primary weapon to 
counteract the forces of deflation. Tax 
cuts, when they come, will not all go to 
those in the lower income brackets. 
There will be sympathy for the idea 
that the man who succeeds should be 
allowed to enjoy some of the fruits of 
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success, not to give to the Government 
the bulk of those fruits. 

The dollar, too, will be regarded with 
more respect. For 20 years the dollar 
has been treated by the White House 
with some disdain. Its gold value has 
been chipped away. It has become a 
mere tool to accomplish objectives of 
Government planners rather than as 
something with an inherent value to be 
protected. The 100-cent dollar of 1939 is 
barely a 52-cent dollar today. 

Eisenhower will take a 
fashioned attitude toward 


more old- 
money. He 


Welfare programs that Eisenhower 
inherits from Truman and Roosevelt will 
be continued. In time, he will propose 
broadening the old-age-insurance sys- 
tem to make it cover more people. The 
insurance system itself will not be 
changed to any great extent. 

Eisenhower, unlike Truman, will not 
go to Congress with ideas for new forms 
of social experimentation, new ways to 
put people on the bounty of Govern- 
ment. 

Socialized medicine, health insurance 
on any compulsory basis, will be turned 
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‘IKE‘S RECEPTION COMMITTEE’ 
-.. anew philosophy will tackle it 


will be inclined to apply the standards 
of individual life to the use of money— 
viewing extravagance and waste of dol- 
lars with disfavor. 

Money policy, under Eisenhower, will 
be shaped by the Federal Reserve 
Board. That Board will use its judg- 
ment in deciding whether to support or 
not to support the market for Govern- 
ment bonds; whether to act in a way 
that will encourage higher, or that will 
lead to lower, rates of interest. The 
Treasury will play a less prominent role 
in the field of money policy. 
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down coid by the White House. The 
running fight that the White House has 
carried on with doctors will come to an 
end when Ike takes over. He will try, 
with the help of doctors, to work out 
some voluntary \iealth plan. 

Disability insurance, favored by Tru- 
man, will get nowhere with Ike. 

Federal aid to education, in an Eisen- 
hower program, will take the form of 
grants to be used in building schools in 
low-income States. Ike will shy away 
from using federal money to help pay 
the cost of operating public schools. 


—, 


Nor will he take with any favor to 
big new programs of public housing. 

Power development will be regard. 
ed primarily as the business of private 
enterprise or of the States. New systems 
of dams, like TVA, will not be in official 
favor. The old battle between Govern. 
ment and private power companies will 
end. In distributing power from Gov. 
ernment-built dams, a working arrange. 
ment will be sought with private utilities. 

The draft will continue. If necessary 
to keep the armed forces up to strength 
at a time when the supply of youths 
reaching draft age is diminishing, Ike 
will take fathers, students and_ others 
who heretofore have been spared. 
Chances are that deferments will be- 
come harder to get. 

Draftees, as now, will serve two years, 
Rotation of troops serving in Korea will 
continue as a policy. 

Universal military training, for the 
present, will be shelved. 

Economy, once Eisenhower takes 
over, will become a guiding principle 
of Government. Agencies will be forced 
to cut down, consolidate functions, 
eliminate frills. That goes for the armed 
forces as well as civilian agencies. 

Heavy cuts in total spending, even 
so, will not come easily. Military costs 
will stay high. Aid abroad, in time, will 
be cut, but Ike will not take chances on 
slowing down rearmament in allied na- 
tions. He will find himself stuck with 
big Government. Since Republicans were 
last in power, the Government's civilian 
pay roll has jumped 317 per cent, its 
total spending 1,717 per cent, its debt 
1,249 per cent. Curtailment will come 
slowly, not all at once. 

Ike will not favor a sudden whole- 
sale cut in services performed by Gov- 
ernment. Millions will continue to get 
federal checks. Veterans will not suffer 
any cut in benefits. Nor will farmers. 

House cleaning in Washington will 
get started quickly. First to go will be 
the Cabinet and the White House crowd. 
The ax will be ready for nearly all 
policy-making officials. 

“Pinks” and left-wingers will be rooted 
out of an Eisenhower Government. 

For a time, Civil Service will protect 
most jobholders at lower levels. But 
many of them will be let out, too, once 
Ike starts cutting the pay roll. 

Washington will get a new look as well 
as a new atmosphere. Government no 
longer will seek to grab power for the 
sake of power. The hand of Government, 
little by little, will be withdrawn from 
the affairs of private citizens and private 
business.. Eisenhower, as President, will 
represent a decided change from what 
the country has had for the last 20 years. 
An era will end when Ike takes over in 
Washington. 
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Centrally located at the beginning of the “Magnificent Mile,” 
high in the sky, and away from the roar of traffic, 
Chicago's towering Hotel Sheraton extends the 
hearty welcome associated with that metropolis. 
Throughout the hotel—as in all Sheraton Hotels, 
for example, New York’s Park Sheraton, Boston’s 
Sheraton Plaza on Copley Square or in 
Baltimore’s famous Sheraton-Belvedere — 
you'll find the extra friendly services 
and the superb accommodations that 
are becoming a Sheraton tradition. 
Those who arrange conventions here 
are no less pleased with our facil- 
ities than the individual discriminating 

traveler. 
Reservations promptly made 


and confirmed by teletype. 
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The Ike landslide swept away 
some old political theories— 

A big vote doesn’t help Demo- 
crats automatically. Prosperity 


doesn’t always favor the ‘‘ins.”’ 


South is not exclusive property of 
Democrats. Labor leaders cannot 
deliver a big vote. City machines 
can‘t always deliver, either. 

A hero and a mood for change 
upset a lot of rules. 


What seems clear in the thinking of 
the American people is this: 

Dwight Eisenhower is a strong pop- 
ular favorite. Eisenhower, the man, is 
a great deal stronger than the Republi- 
can Party which he represents. People 
showed by the size of the vote they cast 
for him that they repose great confi- 
dence in Eisenhower as the leader who 
can get them out of trouble. 

The Republican Party, as such, is 
not yet deeply entrenched as a favorite 
of the people. Eisenhower ran far ahead 
of his party. The voters favored a Sen- 
ate almost equally divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats. They sent a 
new House of Representatives to Wash- 
ington that is Republican by the barest 
majority. A switch of fewer than a dozen 
votes out of 435 would make it Demo- 
cratic. In local affairs, however, Repub- 
licans have won larger esteem in the 
minds of the voters. Thirty of the 48 
States now have Republican Governors. 

Labor leaders are not as popular or 
as powerful as they once were. The 
influence of organized labor in the re- 
cent election appears not to have been 
as great, either in the election of a Presi- 
dent, in the election of Governors, or in 
the etection of members of Congress, as 
it once was. This election again made it 
clear that labor leaders do not deliver 
union-member votes. 

Harry Truman, at this point, is not 
popular with the public and exercises 
little influence over it. The President, if 
anything, hurt rather than helped Adlai 
Stevenson by his campaigning. The 
mood of the public is far different from 
what it was four years ago. 
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WHAT WON FOR IKE 


Korea, Taxes, Corruption ...A Hero’s Name 
...A Mass of White-Collar and Women Voters 


Adlai Stevenson generally drew few- 
er votes than the Democratic Party. In 
many States, the Democratic candidate 
for President ran behind the Democratic 
candidates for Governor, for Senate and 
for the House of Representatives. This 


4 : 


The Eisenhower victory, in terms of 
vote margin, was greater than any since 
the 1936 victory of Franklin D. Roose. 
velt. It fell about 2 percentage points 
below the 57 per cent won by Roosevelt 
in 1932, about 5 points under the 60 per 
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reflected the fact that he was less known, 
plus the unpopularity of Truman. It was 
this ticket splitting that gave Eisenhower 
the votes that put him out in front of 
the Republican Party’s candidates for 
other offices. 

Good times are not a sure-fire guar- 
antee of victory for the party in power. 
War is an issue that overrides good times. 
The election of 1952 came at a time 
when the level of prosperity was never 
so high. There were jobs for all. Wages 
were at an all-time high. Living stand- 
ards for people at home had never been 
so high. Yet, the vote for change was 
overwhelming. & 


Statistics of the November 4 election, 
when analyzed, reveal many things. 
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cent rolled up by Roosevelt in 1936. 
In the same degree, it fell below the 60 
per cent of the popular vote received by 
Warren G. Harding in 1920. 

In numbers, Eisenhower got more 
popular votes than any man in history. 
The election brought 33.9 million per- 
sons to the polls to vote for Ike. This 
compares with the 27.5 million votes for 
Roosevelt in 1936, the largest previous 
number for a winning presidential can- 
didate. 

The Stevenson vote, in numbers, was 
greater in defeat than had ever been 
received by any winning candidate ex- 
cept Roosevelt. Stevenson got 27.3 mil- 
lion votes. This fell just short of Roose- 
velt’s top vote and far surpassed the 24.1 
million that Harry Truman got in 1948. 
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Vote surprises turned up all across 
the country. Eisenhower took New York 
state by 851,000 votes, an unheard-of 
margin. He took California by 630,000, 
, complete reversal of voting sentiment. 
He garnered Illinois by around 470,000, 
Ohio by more than 500,000, Michigan 
by more than 300,000. 

‘Sixteen States that had voted with 
Democratic presidential ‘candidates in 
1982 and each subsequent presidential 
election swung away from Stevenson and 
gave their votes to Eisenhower. Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, Democratic in 
1928 and since, turned to Eisenhower. 
He became the first Republican to make 
aclean sweep of New England since that 
area voted in 1924 to keep cool with 
Coolidge. Eisenhower swept every Bor- 
der State except West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, including Missouri, the home State 
of President Truman. 

In the South, Eisenhower got the 
largest proportion of the vote that any 
Republican had ever won, although he 
fell short, by one State, of carrying as 
many States there as did Herbert Hoover 
in 1928. He failed to carry North Caro- 
lina. But Virginia, Florida, Texas and 
Tennessee, all of which went to Hoover, 
went this time to Eisenhower. Ike also 
came close to carrying both South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. 

In electoral votes, the 442 garnered 
by Eisenhower compared with the 
Roosevelt totals of 1932 and 1940. It 
fell under Roosevelt’s 523 in 1936, but 
ranked with Herbert Hoover's victory 
over Alfred E, Smith in 1928. That year, 
Hoover got 444 electoral votes, Smith 87. 

The landslide was for Eisenhower, 
however, and not for his party. This is 
reflected in the narrow margins of Re- 
publican control in the House and the 
Senate. In the 1920 landslide for Hard- 
ing, when a Republican replaced a Dem- 
ocrat in the White House, the elec- 
tion gave Harding’s party 59 Senate and 
300 House seats, or net gains of 11 Sen- 
ate and 63 House seats. And in 1932, 
When Roosevelt ushered in the New 
Deal, his party came up with 59 Senate 
and 313 House seats, with net gains of 
12 Senate and 99 House seats. 

In the 1952 turnover, Republicans 
emerged with 49 Senate and 221 House 
seats. This is counting Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, who has disavowed 
the Republican Party. The election gave 
the Republicans net gains of 2 Senate 
and 21 House seats. The Truman vic- 
tory of 1948 produced 54 Senate and 
262 House seats for the Democrats, or 
net gains of 3 Senate and 75 House 
seats. Wf 


A new force apparently made itself 
felt in this election. It was that of the 
unorganized, white-collar workers, mid- 
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The Ike landslide swept away 
some old political theories— 

A big vote doesn’t help Demo- 
crats automatically. Prosperity 
doesn’t always favor the “‘ins.”’ 
South is not exclusive property of 
Democrats. Labor leaders cannot 
deliver a big vote. City machines 
can't always deliver, either. 

A hero and a mood for change 
upset a lot of rules. 


What seems clear in the thinking of 
the American people is this: 

Dwight Eisenhower is a strong pop- 
ular favorite. Eisenhower, the man, is 
a great deal stronger than the Republi- 
can Party which he represents. People 
showed by the size of the vote they cast 
for him that they repose great confi- 
dence in Eisenhower as the leader who 
can get them out of trouble. 

The Republican Party, as such, is 
not yet deeply entrenched as a favorite 
of the people. Eisenhower ran far ahead 
of his party. The voters favored a Sen- 
ate almost equally divided between Re- 
publicans and Democrats. They sent a 
new House of Representatives to Wash- 
ington that is Republican by the barest 
majority. A switch of fewer than a dozen 
votes out of 435 would make it Demo- 
cratic. In local affairs, however, Repub- 
licans have won larger esteem in the 
minds of the voters. Thirty of the 48 
States now have Republican Governors. 

Labor leaders are not as popular or 
as powerful as they once were. The 
influence of organized labor in the re- 
cent election appears not to have been 
as great, either in the election of a Presi- 
dent, in the election of Governors, or in 
the election of members of Congress, as 
it once was. This election again made it 
clear that labor leaders do not deliver 
union-member votes. 

Harry Truman, at this point, is not 
popular with the public and exercises 
little influence over it. The President, if 
anything, hurt rather than helped Adlai 
Stevenson by his campaigning. The 
mood of the public is far different from 
what it was four years ago. 
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WHAT WON FOR IKE 


Korea, Taxes, Corruption . 


A Hero‘’s Name 


. A Mass of White-Collar and Women Voters 


Adlai Stevenson generally drew few- 
er votes than the Democratic Party. In 
many States, the Democratic candidate 
for President ran behind the Democratic 
candidates for Governor, for Senate and 
for the House of Representatives. This 


The Eisenhower victory, in terms of 
vote margin, was greater than any since 
the 1936 victory of Franklin D. Roose. 
velt. It fell about 2 percentage points 
below the 57 per cent won by Roosevelt 
in 1932, about 5 points under the 60 per 
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reflected the fact that he was less known, 
plus the unpopularity of Truman. It was 
this ticket splitting that gave Eisenhower 
the votes that put him out in front of 
the Republican Party’s candidates for 
other offices. 

Good times are not a sure-fire guar- 
antee of victory for the party in power. 
War is an issue that overrides good times. 
The election of 1952 came at a time 
when the level of prosperity was never 
so high. There were jobs for all. Wages 
were at an all-time high. Living stand- 
ards for people at home had never been 
so high. Yet, the vote for change was 
overwhelming. & 


Statistics of the November 4 election, 
when analyzed, reveal many things. 
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cent rolled up by Roosevelt in 1936. 
In the same degree, it fell below the 60 
per cent of the popular vote received by 
Warren G. Harding in 1920. 

In numbers, Eisenhower got more 
popular votes than any man in history. 
The election brought 33.9 million per- 
sons to the polls to vote for Ike. This 
compares with the 27.5 million votes for 
Roosevelt in 1936, the largest previous 
number for a winning presidential can- 
didate. 

The Stevenson vote, in numbers, was 
greater in defeat than had ever been 
received by any winning candidate ex- 
cept Roosevelt. Stevenson got 27.3 mil- 
lion ‘votes. This fell just short of Roose- 
velt’s top vote and far surpassed the 24.1 
million that Harry Truman got in 1948. 
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Vote surprises turned up all across 
the country. Eisenhower took New York 
state by 851,000 votes, an unheard-of 
margin. He took California by 630,000, 
, complete reversal of voting sentiment. 
He garnered Illinois by around 470,000, 
Ohio by more than 500,000, Michigan 
by more than 300,000. 

‘Sixteen. States that had voted with 
Democratic presidential ‘candidates in 
1932 and each subsequent presidential 
dection swung away from Stevenson and 
gave their votes to Eisenhower. Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, Democratic in 
1928 and since, turned to Eisenhower. 
He became the first Republican to make 
aclean sweep of New England since that 
area voted in 1924 to keep cool with 
Coolidge. Eisenhower swept every Bor- 
der State except West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, including Missouri, the home State 
of President Truman. 

In the South, Eisenhower got the 
largest proportion of the vote that any 
Republican had ever won, although he 
fell short, by one State, of carrying as 
many States there as did Herbert Hoover 
in 1928. He failed to carry North Caro- 
lina. But Virginia, Florida, Texas and 
Tennessee, all of which went to Hoover, 
went this time to Eisenhower. Ike also 
came close to carrying both South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana. 

In electoral votes, the 442 garnered 
by Eisenhower compared with the 
Roosevelt totals of 1932 and 1940. It 
fell under Roosevelt’s 523 in 1936, but 
ranked with Herbert Hoover's victory 
over Alfred E. Smith in 1928. That year, 
Hoover got 444 electoral votes, Smith 87. 

The landslide was for Eisenhower, 
however, and not for his party. This is 
reflected in the narrow margins of Re- 
publican control in the House and the 
Senate. In the 1920 landslide for Hard- 
ing, when a Republican replaced a Dem- 
ocrat in the White House, the elec- 
tion gave Harding’s party 59 Senate and 
300 House seats, or net gains of 11 Sen- 
ate and 63 House seats. And in 1932, 
When Roosevelt ushered in the New 
Deal, his party came up with 59 Senate 
and 313 House seats, with net gains of 
12 Senate and 99 House seats. 

In the 1952 turnover, Republicans 
emerged with 49 Senate and 221 House 
seats. This is counting Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, who has disavowed 
the Republican Party. The election gave 
the Republicans net gains of 2 Senate 
and 21 House seats. The Truman vic- 
tory of 1948 produced 54 Senate and 
262 House seats for the Democrats, or 
net gains of 3 Senate and 75 House 
seats. Mf 


A new force apparently made itself 
felt in this election. It was that of the 


unorganized, white-collar workers, mid- 
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dle-class Americans of all groups. They 
came out to the polls in such numbers 
as to swamp and make ineffective the 
combined votes of all minority groups. 
They added 12 million to the top voting 
figures of the past. 

The Negro vote was heavy. But, as 
a group, it did not affect the outcome. 
In some areas, it went as high as 80 per 
cent for Stevenson. In others, the pro- 
portions were lower. It, too, felt the 
surge toward Ike. 

The so-called Catholic vote, which 
in some States had been chiefly Demo- 
cratic in the past, did not vote as a block. 
Large numbers of Catholics were counted 
in the Eisenhower columns. This showed 
especially in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut 

Labor cracked under the strain. In 
spite of its work to turn out members to 
the polls, it made few dents in the Eisen- 
hower machine. Its weight was felt in 
West Virginia, where John L. Lewis 
and his miners held the State for Steven- 
son and beat down Republican candi- 
dates for Governor and the Senate. Wal- 
ter Reuther and his. automobile workers 
held the Governorship of Michigan, but 
they lost a senatorial candidate and the 
State went to Eisenhower. 

The farmers definitely turned back 
to the Republicans after voting with the 
Democrats in five straight presidential 
elections. Farmers turned, however, not 
on farm issues, but like other Ameri- 
cans on the basis of the issues that had 
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THE BROOM AND IKE 
. ..@ Republican sweep 


been raised in the campaign, and be- 
cause they liked Ike, too. The vote mar- 
gins for Eisenhower ran better than 2 
to 1 in Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota. 

Nationality groups also were ineffec- 
tive in holding back the Eisenhower 
tide. Buffalo is an example. In it are 
many Americans of Polish descent. There 
are large numbers of Catholics. Labor- 
union membership is high. Through five 


ae 


presidential elections, Buffalo had given 
a majority to the Democrats. In 1948, 
the percentage of the popular vote was 
56.8 Democratic. Eisenhower, this time, 
carried Buffalo by a paper-thin margin, 

What this means is that a new force 
made itself felt. In one city after an. 
other, white-collar workers and _ house. 
wives came out in such numbers as to 
overwhelm the minority groups that 
have dominated elections in the recent 
past. Middle-class Americans took over, 
voting their grudges against the Truman 
Administration and their liking for a na- 
tional hero. @ 


The magic formula that had turned up 
victory for the Democrats four times 
was broken down in the sweep. 

This formula had been to depend 
upon the solidly Democratic South and 
the Border States for a block of electoral 
votes. There are 16 of these States with 
176 votes. Given this solid block of elec- 
toral votes, a candidate needed to get 
only 90 additional votes from the North- 
ern States. In the past, these votes had 
been provided by the majorities turned 
up in big Northern cities. 

First break in the formula came in 
1948 when Maryland and four of the 
Southern States were taken away from 
the Democrats by the Progressives and 
the Southern States’ Righters. This was 
not quite enough to defeat Truman. 

This time, Eisenhower smashed the 
formula, North and South. He shattered 
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the Solid South and captured all of the 
porder States except Kentucky and West 
Virginia. And the big Northern cities 
failed to deliver for Stevenson. & 


What had happened was that in try- 
ing to hold the votes of city dwellers in 
the North, Mr. Truman and the labor- 
ynion advisers of Northern Democrats 
had driven the rural and conservative 
Southerners into rebellion. The cracks 
that showed in 1948 were not fully 
bridged in 1952. 

In the showdown, it was the South 
and the Border States that remained loy- 
al to Stevenson, however. Despite the 
crack in the Solid South, seven of the 
ll States of the old Confederacy stayed 
with the Democratic Party. But the big 
Northern cities did not deliver a single 
electoral vote to Stevenson. 

Big-city machines, minus the old 
leadership that had kept them effective 
for Roosevelt and Truman, did not come 
up with the margins of old. In some 
places they did not turn out the vote. 
In others, they were swamped by the 
thousands of new voters and white-collar 
workers who flocked to the polls. 

A few comparisons show the picture. 
Truman, winning in 1948, carried Illi- 
nois, and Chicago gave 58.6 per cent of 
its vote for him. Stevenson got 54 per 
cent of the Chicago vote. Truman carried 
Missouri, getting 61 per cent of the 
vote in Kansas City and 64 per cent in 
St. Louis. Stevenson got 52 per cent in 





GOVERNOR STEVENSON CONCEDES 
Who'll run the party? 


Kansas City and 62 per cent in St. Louis. 
Truman got 69 per cent of the vote in 
Boston and carried Massachusetts. Stev- 
enson got 60 per cent of the Boston vote. 


City after city across the country 


showed the breakdown of the Demo- 
cratic formula. All through the Roosevelt 
era, the Democrats got from 61 to 75 
per cent of the New York City vote. 
Stevenson got 55 per cent. Truman got 
61 per cent of the vote in Cleveland in 


1948 and captured Ohio. Stevenson got 
just 50 per cent of the vote there in 1952. 
The Democratic machines and_ their 
allied groups in the big cities did not 
hold the line. 


A part of the reason for this failure 
of Democrats to turn up the vote in the 
cities lay in the fact that white-collar 
workers and women voted in larger num- 
bers than ever before. 

A New Deal theory that a big vote 
assures a victory for the Democrats was 
shattered by the election. The 1952 elec- 
tion turned out the biggest number of 
votes in history, and the Democrats lost. 
Their presidential candidate was buried 
in an electoral-vote landslide. 

Voting records were set all across 
the country. By the time all the votes 
had been counted, more than 61 mil- 
lion ballots were in. The highest previ- 
ous total was 49.9 million in 1940. 

In New York State, 90 per cent of 
those registered went out and voted. In 
New York City, 97 per cent of those reg- 
istered voted. Many other States rolled 
up similar records. 

Campaign tumult, a threshing over 
of issues and a mood for change com- 
bined to draw them out. Korea and 
Eisenhower's promise to do something 
about it helped to shape the result. 
Communism and the loss of China played 
a part. There were protests against the 
cost of living, against high taxes, against 
corruption. And there was a_ national 
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hero running against a Governor who 
was not too well known. All these things 
helped to draw out 10 million new voters 
and break down the Democratic vic- 
tory formula. & 


A sure squabble for control of the 
Democratic Party is in sight for the next 
four years. It now moves into something 
like the situation that has prevailed in 
the Republican Party, with a divided 
tug for leadership. 

President Truman, moving into re- 
tirement after January 20, has no power 
over the party. Indeed, there are many 
in the party who tend to blame him for 
the defeat. These will resent any effort 
by the retiring President to take over, if 
he should have any wish to do so. 
Friends say he has no such wish. 

Stevenson now is the titular leader 
of the party. He is expected to take an 
active hand in party affairs, although he, 
too, will hold no elected position after 
January. After his nomination, he named 
Stephen Mitchell as Chairman and Tru- 
man men were weeded out of posts of 
responsibility in the direction of the 
Democratic National Committee. Mitch- 
ell may move out of this place around 
the first of the year, unless an open battle 
seems to be brewing between factions 
in the Committee. In that event, he 
would stay. 

Major party policy, however, must 
be fixed after January 20 by the Demo- 
crats in Congress. A majority of these 
are from the South. These will have a 
large voice in shaping policy decisions. 
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There could be a sharp division between 
Northern and Southern Democrats in 
Congress. Yet, in the days before 1932, 
when Democrats were in the minority 
in Congress, the two factions held to- 
gether as a formidable opposition bloc. 
But there are two factors tending to pro- 
mote new dissension in the days ahead. 

A North-South division over whether 
the party shall veer to right or left 
stands in the way of harmony. Southern 
members of Congress care little for the 
advice of labor and minority groups. 
Northern members depend on_ these 
groups for election. Here the battling 
promises to become bitter, with some 
Southerners demanding more voice in 
the party. 

Personal aspirations figure in the 
scramble, also. Senator Estes Kefauver, 
of Tennessee, who fought hard for the 
nomination at Chicago, has a good many 
friends in National Committee posts. 
There are other Committee members who 
favor Senator Richard Russell of Georgia. 
Still others are adherents of President 
Truman and of Adlai Stevenson. A 
rough struggle is in prospect here, with 


a wide-open battle in sight long be- - 


fore 1956. 


In the South, the election opens the 
way for a two-party system. Eisenhower 
got more than 4 million votes in the 
South, showing a willingness of South- 
erners to break away from the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Six States there give the Republicans 
a nucleus on which to develop. Gen- 
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eral Eisenhower carried, or nearly car 
ried, Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Texas, Louisiana and Tennessee. There 
is a big backlog of Republican votes in 
these States. 

The big problem is getting the party 
grounded in local communities. Very few 
of the 4 million who voted for Eisen- 
hower in the South had any local Re- 
publican candidates to vote for. To de- 
velop, a party has to reach down to the 
community level and give local partisans 
a chance to fight for local jobs. 

All through the South, however, Re- 
publicans showed a willingness to sacri- 
fice local candidates wherever they had 
a chance to take a State for the top of 
the ticket. In Virginia, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, on the Democratic ticket, had no 
Republican opposition. In Texas, all but 
one of the Democratic candidates for 
State offices was endorsed. In Louisiana, 
several congressional candidates were 
withdrawn by the Republicans in the ef- 
fort to win the State. This is a barrier to 
the development of a Republican Party 
in the South. Only by care and by the 
encouragement of local Republicans can 
one grow there. 


The real question rising out of the 
election is whether the Republicans are 
rising into a new era of power. Republi- 
cans hope so. Democrats say not. They 
point to the scope of Democratic strength 
in Congress, the narrow divisions there. 
Already, they are looking toward 1954 
as the beginning of a new day for the 
Democrats. 
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CONGRESS: 


Eisenhower's honeymoon with 
Congress may last a long time. 
He sees eye to eye with conser- 
yvatives who are to be in control. 

North-South coalition that 
blocked Truman will be with Ike. 
There will be no New Deal or 
"Fair Deal’ to upset the friend- 
ship. 

It is a prospect that the country 
has not had since 1937. 


Eisenhower, as President, probably 
is going to get along well with Con- 
gress. The new President will make 
ita point to take congressional lead- 
ers into his confidence. He will avoid 
asking for things that he knows he 
cannot get. 

Since 1937, relations between the 
White House and Capitol Hill have 
been going from bad to worse. In the 
last four years the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of Government have been 
at loggerheads, deadlocked in opposition 
on issue after issue. 


In the period ahead, all this will 
change. 

Dwight Eisenhower has no program 
of radical proposals that he is deter- 
mined to ram down the throat of a reluc- 
tant Congress. His ideas about what the 
country needs run parallel to the ideas of 
leaders in Congress—both Republican and 
Democratic. He has no “Fair Deal” to 
sell. His views are not ironbound, in- 
flexible. They can change, when that is 
necessary to bring about a meeting of 
minds and some action. 

The prospect at this point thus is that 
a friendly, rather than hostile, relation- 
ship will be maintained for a fairly long 
time to come between Eisenhower as 
President and the Congress with which 
he must deal. 

On a party basis alone, the Repub- 
lican hold on Congress is not strong in 
either house. The landslide that elected 
Eisenhower did not extend to the Re- 
publican Party itself. Republican mar- 
gins of control in both houses are narrow. 

In the House the party line-up is this: 

Republicans: 221, compared with 

200 before the election. 

Democrats: 212, compared with 

231 before the election. 





‘ERA OF GOOD FEELING’ 


Harmony With President, Accord on Issues 


Here is a party margin of 9 votes, and 
even that might be reduced slightly if 
the count of absentee ballots changes re- 
sults in several close contests. That is 
far from a really comfortable working 
majority. It does assure control of com- 
mittee chairmanships, and the Speaker's 
power, for the Republicans. 

This means that selection, prepara- 
tion, and timing of legislation will be 
under Republican guidance. But votes 
on party-line issues will always be un-. 
comfortably close. The Republican lead- 
ers won't be able to take anything for 
granted. Absence of a few Congressmen 
from either side of the House aisle could 
be crucial on closely fought issues. 

In the Senate, the Republican mar- 
gin is even smaller, as this line-up shows: 

Republicans: 48, compared with 

47 before the election. 

Democrats: 47, compared 

49 before the election. 

In addition, there is Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. He resigned tempo- 
rarily “and perhaps permanently,” as he 
put it, from the Republican Party during 
the campaign. He stated that he was an 
independent and chose the name of In- 
dependent Republican. He is expected 


with 





ARIZONA: Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, 
defeated Senator Ernest W. McFarland. 

CALIFORNIA: Senator William F. KNOW- 
LAND, Republican, unopposed. 

CONNECTICUT: William A. PURTELL, Re- 
publican, defeated Senator William Benton; 
Prescott BUSH, Republican, defeated Repre- 
sentative A. A. Ribicoff. 

DELAWARE: Senator John J. WILLIAMS, 
Republican, defeated A. |. DuPont Bayard. 

FLORIDA: Senator Spessard L. HOLLAND, 
Democrat, unopposed. 

INDIANA: Senator William E. JENNER, Re- 
publican, beat Democratic Governor Henry F. 
Schricker, in one of the election's upsets. 

KENTUCKY: John S. COOPER, Republican, 
unseated Senator T. R. Underwood. 

MAINE: Frederick G. PAYNE, Republican, 
was elected last September. 

MARYLAND: Representative J. Glenn BEALL, 
Republican, won over George P. Mahoney. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Representative John F. 
KENNEDY, Democrat, replaced Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. 

MICHIGAN: Representative Charles E. POT- 
TER, Republican, eusted Senator Blair Moody. 

MINNESOTA: Senator Edward J. THYE, Re- 
publican, won easily over William E. Carlson. 





SENATE RACES: THE WINNERS AND LOSERS 


MISSISSIPPI: Senator 
Democrat, unopposed. 

MISSOURI: W. Stuart SYMINGTON, Demo- 
crat and onetime Air Force Secretary, defeated 
Senator James P. Kem. 

MONTANA: Representative 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, unseated 
Zales N. Ecton. 

NEBRASKA: Senator Hugh BUTLER, Repub- 
lican, and Dwight GRISWOLD, Republican, 
won their expected victories. 

NEVADA: Senator George W. MALONE, Re- 
publican, re-elected. 

NEW JERSEY: Senator H. Alexander SMITH, 
Republican, snowed under opponent Archi- 
bald S. Alexander. 

NEW MEXICO: Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Democrat, barely nosed out Patrick J. Hurley, 
who has demanded a recount. 

NEW YORK: Senator irving M. IVES, Repub- 
lican, was an easy victor over John Cashmore. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Senator William LANGER, 
Republican, was re-elected. 

OHIO: Senator John W. BRICKER, Repub- 
lican, defeated Michael V. DiSalle, former 
price-control administrator. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Senator Edward MARTIN, 
Republican, defeated Guy K. Bard. 


John C. STENNIS, 


Michael J. 
Senator 


RHODE ISLAND: Senator John O. PASTORE, 
Democrat, was re-elected. 

TENNESSEE: Representative Albert GORE, 
Democrat, was elected as expected. 

TEXAS: Price DANIEL, Democrat, 
elected on both parties’ tickets. 

UTAH: Senator Arthur V. WATKINS, Repub- 
lican, re-elected. 

VERMONT: Senator Ralph E. FLANDERS, Re- 
publican, was re-elected as expected. 

VIRGINIA: Senator Harry F. BYRD, Demo- 
crat, had only minor-party opposition. 

WASHINGTON: Rep. Henry M. JACKSON, 
Democrat, ousted Senator Harry P. Cain. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Senator Harley M. KiL- 
GORE, Democrat, retained his seat. 

WISCONSIN: Senator Joseph R. McCARTHY, 
Republican, won but trailed ticket. 

WYOMING: Governor Frank A. BARRETT, 
Republican, unseated veteran Senator Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, a leading Democrat. 


was 


Republicans won 23 of 35 seats at stuke. 

Democrats won 12. 

Republicans made a net gain of 1 seat, 
after allowing for disaffection of Senator 
Wayne Morse, who switched to an inde- 
pendent position during the campaign. 

Democrats show a net loss of 2 seats. 
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to vote with the Democrats on 
issues. 

The Democrats’ total of 47 includes 
Price Daniel, of Texas, who was elected 
on both party tickets, and who says that 
he may register as an “independent” 
when he comes to Washington. 

As the figures show, the Republi- 
cans come up with a majority of only 1 
vote over the Democrats, assuming that 
Daniel votes with the Democrats. Sena- 
tor Morse could tie the vote, if he goes 
with the Democrats too. In that case, 
Vice President Nixon can break the tie 
in favor of the Republicans. 

Barring accident, the Republicans 
thus can and will organize the Senate. 
This means that they will win committee 
chairmanships. You get a size-up of those 
who head the most important commit- 
tees in the article on page 58. 

Actual control of Congress, how- 
ever, lies with a coalition of conserva- 
tives in the two parties. The more con- 
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servative Republicans and Southern 
Democrats have the votes that will de- 
termine decisions on issues of most im- 
portance. 

That coalition has controlled the last 
seven Congresses, from the 76th through 
the 82d. It will be stronger than ever in 
the 83d Congress that will assemble 
next January. 

Eisenhower, the Chief Executive, is 
expected to see eye to eye with this 
group on most issues. Truman, by con- 
trast, differed violently with the con- 
servatives of both parties. That differ- 
ence lay at the bottom of President 
Truman’s troubles with Congress. It pro- 
duced years of frustration and _hostil- 
ity and intermittent political warfare be- 
tween the executive and _ legislative 
branches. 

Eisenhower, on the other hand, will 
try co-operation, agreement on many 
points in order to get concessions on 
other points he may want. The Eisen- 





Absentee ballots may change totals slightly 
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hower way is expected to produce a 
working arrangement with Congress 
that will be highly important in the pe- 
riod ahead. 

The legislative prospect that results 
from the election, and the new climate 
of co-operation between White House 
and Congress, is the one that follows. 
In general, the signs suggest that the 
83d Congress will tend to take much 
the same line that prevailed in the 82d 
Congress. But there will be some im- 
portant differences. 

On appropriations, there will be a 
much keener eye for economy and a 
much more rigid screening of requests, 
plans and programs of the executive de- 
partments. This economy will be applied 
all along the line, and some of the big 
programs least subject to scrutiny in the 
past, such as that for atomic energy, will 
get a thorough re-examination. 

Military spending is in for close ap- 
praisal. Foreign aid is sure to be cut. 
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The independent agencies that have 
ss fF grown up in the last 20 vears will get 
e- | their roughest going over to date. 

Such attacks on the appropriations 
Its | requests normally provide one of the first 
te | big tests of relations between a President 
se | and a new Congress. But in this case, 
rs, | the new President’s views are in sym- 
he | pathy with those of Congress. The first 
+h J budget offered to the 83d Congress will 
Md | not be his, in most of its details, anyway. 
n- | And his new Administration is not com- 
mitted to any of the pet programs of the 
Democrats. So budget cuts will not 
a | seem so painful, will not be resisted so 
s, | bitterly. 

e- Investigations will occupy much of 
.d | the new Congress’s time, particularly in 
ig | its earliest months. Some Republican 
.e | Senators are itching to get a closer look 
il] | at the Justice Department and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, for example. 
>. | Others want to probe more deeply for 
t. | Communists. The State Department—its 
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administration, its methods of formu- 
lating U.S. foreign policy—will be a 
favorite target. 

Here again there will be an important 
change from the situation in the 82d 
Congress. Then, the executive depart- 
ments were backed by the White House 
in showdowns over how far congressional 
investigations could go. But the new Ei- 
senhower Administration will be friend- 
ly to investigators from Capitol Hill. Files 
of the executive departments will be 
opened to Congress. 


On foreign aid, there is likely to be 


an attempt to work out some specific way 
of getting a guarantee that the receiving 
nations live up to their promises. The 
idea will be to establish foreign aid on 
a more business-like basis. One mecha- 
nism to accomplish this will be the stabi- 
lization-fund arrangement, which already 
has widespread support among conserva- 
tive Congressmen. 

Isolationism will be no more effective 
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47 


Democrats 
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in the new Congress than it has been in 
recent Congresses. Nationalism made 
few gains in the election and not many 
Congressmen will be attacking the general 
thesis that America must have allies, and 
must support them, all around the world. 

Farm aid will get frequent and friend- 
ly attention from this new Congress. In 
the wind are changes in the soil-conserva- 
tion programs, to make them more ap- 
pealing to farmers by giving more local 
control and less dictation Wash- 
ington. Also probable are increases in 
the farm research programs. 

Price supports, of course, will be held 
at 90 per cent of parity, as a minimum. 
There will be sympathetic study of any 
proposals to extend some form of sup 
port to perishable commodities. 

Rural electrification has been a favor- 
ite of Congressmen from both parties for 
many years now, and it will continue to 
be supported under the Republicans. 
They are not going to resist the upcom- 
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ing new program to expand farm tele- 
phone service, either. 

The difference in this Congress’s ap- 
proach to any farm problem will be that 
congressional committees will be work- 
ing out the answers. For the past two 
years, Congress has spent much time op- 
posing the Brannan plan, which was 
presented in typical take-it-or-leave-it 
fashion by President Truman. 

Taxes will be revised on a broad 
scale by the new Congress. The plan is 
to make a thorough, careful scrutiny of 
all the complicated, hodgepodge tax 
provisions that have grown up over the 
years. Cuts, when they come, will be 
smali for individuals. No conservative 
Congress is likely to make substantial 
tax cuts as long as there is a shooting 
war and high-priced defense effort under 
way. 

Public-power proposals will get about 
the same treatment in this Congress as 
in the last. Decisions on specific projects 
will be left up to the local Congress- 
men directly concerned with the area, 
as a general rule. No general con- 
gressional campaign against public power 
is in prospect. 

This means that appropriations for 
maintenance and operation of existing 
power lines in the Northwest, the Far 
West and the Southwest will go through 
without much trouble. So will the re- 
quests for the more urgently needed new 
projects in those areas. In the South- 
east, where public power is still a live 
issue, there will be more and_ harder 
fights over specific requests for power 
activities. But, there again, it will be the 
local Congressmen involved who will 
make the decisions and work them 
through Congress. 

On the other hand, this Congress is 
no more likely to approve a new fed- 
eral power-distribution network for 
New England, or a string of new TVA’s, 
than was the last Congress. 

Civil rights will be quietly put back 
in the “deep freeze” by the 83d Congress, 
too. The conservative coalition has 
stopped a Federal Fair Employment 
Practice Commission for years, and no 
change in its intentions is in sight. 

Indications are that if legislation 
comes up from the White House, pro- 
viding for the end of segregation in the 
District of Columbia, that will be quietly 
pigeonholed also. Eisenhower is com- 
mitted to proposing such legislation. The 
new Congress probably will receive it, 
and then forget it. 

Social Security will get only casual 
attention from the 83d Congress, in all 
probability. There’s next to no chance 
that benefits will be substantially in- 
creased. No cuts in benefits are in store. 
As for extending the coverage, doctors, 
lawyers, farm owners and a few other 
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New Line-Up in House: 
Parties’ Gains and Losses 


Demo- 
crats 


Alaboma 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 1 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada — 
N. Hampshire — 
New Jersey 5 
New Mexico 2 
New York 16 
N. Carolina 11 
N. Dakota _ 
Ohio 6 
Oklahoma 5 
Oregon _ 
Pennsylvania 11 
Rhode Island 2 
S$. Carolina 6 
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S$. Dakota _ 
Tennessee 7 
Texas 22 
Utah _ 
Vermont -- 
Virginia 7 


Washington 1 
West Virginia 5 


Wisconsin 1 
Wyoming ~ 
Totals 213 


Repub- 
licans 


ll muanol = 


—_— — 
NUaeoOn” 


Woh W 
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221 


Gains 


1R 


1D 
2R 
3R 
2R 
IR 


4D-25R 


Net gain by Republicans, 21. 
Seats needed for control, 218. 


Totals may be changed slightly by absen- 
tee ballots or by official canvass in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, idaho, Missouri, 
Montana and Washington. 
Exact State-by-State comparisons with the 
old House are impossible because of cen- 
sus redistribution of 14 seats, involving 
gains or losses of seats in 16 States. 

One Ohio seat, won by an independent, 
is not included in above totals. One Dem- 
ocratic seat in Illinois is vacant because 
of the death of Representative Sabath. 
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nonsalaried people are left out of the 
system now, and Eisenhower will pro. 
pose covering them. 

Public works will be held to the 
minimum by Congress as long as full em. 
ployment and prosperity obtain. But, 
should any business lull develop, public 
works would be one of the first recourses 
of this conservative Congress. 

Tidelands oil will be given to the 
States once more, if they press for it, as 
expected. Congress twice before has 
voted to give these offshore oil deposits 
to the adjacent States, and the incom- 
ing Congress is almost certain to follow 
that example. 

Aid to education may be revived, 
This time, proposals probably will be 
to grant federal construction subsidies 
for school buildings to the neediest 
areas in the neediest States. 

Health insurance is dead, as far as 
any federal compulsory system is con- 
cerned, for the foreseeable future. But 
some type of financial aid for doctor. 
sponsored plans might be worked out 
by the 83d Congress, although it’s doubt- 
ful. 

Labor legislation, including the Taft- 
Hartley Act, will be reviewed and some- 
times revised. (See page 100.) 

Controls on prices and materials will 
be repealed promptly if there’s any de 
mand for that. Some kind of stand-by 
material-control rules may be left on 
the books for emergencies. 

Draft will remain substantially un- 
changed. No revisions are proposed at 
this time, and the present law is effective 
until June 30, 1955. 

Universal milifary training is likely 
to bob up again, but may get little serious 
attention. Eisenhower isn’t backing it for 
now, and Congress will not raise such a 
touchy issue on its own. 

Hawaii and Alaska statehood could 
come through. But that is doubtful, too. 
Conservatives have stopped statehood 
for these territories before. 

Tariffs are due to get close attention 
by the new Congress. Tariff-cutting 
agreements, under the reciprocity pro-: 
gram, will be fewer in number. But a 
new high tariff is not in sight. 

Housing programs—nothing _ very 
drastic, but important revisions in details 
of present programs—are to be expected 
from the next Congress. Housing is a pet 
subject with Senator Taft, and he more 
than any other one man will be guiding 
the new Congress. 

The outlook, in summary, is for few 
startling innovations or experiments 
from the 83d Congress. But there will be 
a big change in the political climate 
around Washington. For the first time 
since 1937, the forecast is “fair and 
warmer’ for the President’s relations with 
Congress. 
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OCTOPUS 


gerous as this one! 


four-way socket plugs. 


No other octopus is as dan- 


It’s a source of fires ...a 
cause of poor operation of appli- 
ances .. + tripping rel ubie 
maker everywhere. What is it? 
... It’s the universally misused 
duplex outlet with three and 


a trouble- 


Our engineers long felt there was a better way to 
wire a home. So they went to work... 


came up 


with new, multi-outlet “Plug-In” Strip. This surface 
wiring system is safe... attractive ... permanent. 





Installed in living room, office, kitchen, workroom, 
it provides all the outlets you'll ever need—at 
6-inch or 18-inch intervals around a room—replaces 


the octopus with electrical convenience. 


“Plug-In” Strip is one more example of how 
National Electric is constantly searching for . 
and frequently is the first to find . . . better ways of 
wiring. That’s the reason National Electric Products 
are specified by architects and electrical engineers, 
preferred by maintenance men, requested by elec- 


trical contractors and electricians. 






EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO. 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants * 7 Warehouses * 42 Sales Offices 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 
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The Ike men will bring a new 
look to Washington. Government 
is in for a thoroughgoing over- 
haul after January 20. 

New men with new ideas are 
to take over. Lining up an Eisen- 
hower Cabinet shows what to 
expect. 


The Eisenhower team that takes 
over in Washington on January 20 is 
going to be new from top to bottom. 
The sweep will be clean in the White 
House, the Cabinet, the “kitchen cab- 
inet,” the big administrative agencies. 

As soon as the terms of present mem- 
bers expire, there will be a clean sweep 
too in regulatory agencies. In three 
months, scarcely a trace will remain of 
New Dealers and “Fair Dealers.” 

With new faces will come new meth- 
ods of running the Government. There 
will be an upheaval in the State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, 
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IKE‘S AIM: CABINET THAT CLICKS 


That Means Firm Control, More Teamwork 


maybe in the Department of Defense. 
Out of 2.5 million civilian jobs in Gov- 
ernment, 315,000 are not in Civil Serv- 
ice and most of them eventually will 
feel the Republican change-over. The 
initial sweep, though, will center on the 
300 really key places—jobs that pay 
from $14,800 to $25,000. 

After 20 years out of office, Republi- 
cans are in a mood to take hold in a big 
way. The line is forming already for 
just about every job of importance. Big- 
name individuals, qualified men with 
Republican ties, are available in abun- 
dance for every big position opening up. 
Eisenhower is to have little of the trouble 
Harry Truman had in inducing men of 
standing to come to Washington. 

The period right after Inauguration 
Day will be like the early days of the 
first Franklin Roosevelt Administration, 
when something approaching a crusade 
got under way. This time things will 
take a different direction, but with the 
same enthusiasm. There will be lots of 
bright young men on hand with new 
ideas, and an eagerness to serve. 






The Eisenhower team, in operation, 
will look nothing like the Truman gov. 
erning team. Under Truman, Cabinet of. 
ficers pretty much ran their own show, 
Eisenhower's way is to set over-all obiec. 
tives, then leave it to key men to cany 
them out. His big immediate job is to 
pick men to serve as the heads of the 
great departments of Government—de. 
partments of immense power such as 
State, Defense, Treasury. Names now 
under consideration furnish clues to the 
top men in the new Administration. 

Thomas E. Dewey will get a chance 
to take or turn down the No. 1 job—Secre. 
tary of State—because of the part he 
played in Eisenhower’s political success, 
Dewey, however, probably prefers to 
finish out his New York Governorship 
term, which has two years to run. 

John Foster Dulles, thus, becomes the 
top candidate for Secretary of State, with 
Dewey’s backing. 

What put Dulles in front is the fact 
that he is acceptable to all segments 
of the party. He has been close to Dewey 
for years. He gets along with Senator 
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Robert A. Taft and worked with him 
in the Senate. His ideas on how to deal 
with Asia get support from Senator 
Wiliam F. Knowland, of California, 
and others. 

It may work out that Dewey will 
come into the Government in two years, 
jfter he serves out his New York term. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., defeated 
Massachusetts Senator, probably can be 
Secretary of Defense if he wants the job. 
Risenhower himself has some strong ideas 
about this department that controls the 
amed forces, runs the defense program 
and spends around 50 billion dollars a 
year. 

Lodge is an original Eisenhower 
man, with a working knowledge of de- 
fense problems. Eisenhower formed a 
strong liking for Lodge months ago 
when the Senator started booming him 
for President. 

If the job doesn’t go to Lodge, Eisen- 
hower could turn to John J. McCloy, 
corporation lawyer who has served as 
president of the World Bank and as 
High Commissioner in Germany. At 
sme point, Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Eisenhower's deputy in Paris, might 
move into the Pentagon as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, is being considered for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as a reward to the 
Southern Democrats for the big Eisen- 
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hower vote in the South. Byrd probably 
will turn it down, however. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, of Georgia, is a 
likely choice for the Treasury if Byrd 
says “no” as expected. Most Presidents 
like a close personal friend in this job, 
and Clay fits that role. Clay, former 
head of the German Occupation and 
the man who forced the Russians to 
abandon their Berlin blockade, now is a 
private businessman. He has known 
Eisenhower intimately for years, was in 
the Ike campaign early and _ handled 
many of the financial details. 

Governor Earl Warren, of California, 
is the choice of many Eisenhower ad- 
visers to be Attorney General. This Cabi- 
net post will get new stature under 
Ike. The Republicans are determined to 
clean up the “Washington mess” and the 
next Attorney General will have the job. 
Warren fits the role by experience and 
training. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., the New York 
lawyer who managed Dewey’s 1948 
campaign and was a strategist of the 
Eisenhower race, also has been men- 
tioned for the Justice Department. He 
prefers, however, to stay out of the Gov- 
ernment, continue his law practice but 
help out now and then as an unofficial 
adviser. 

Whoever becomes Attorney General, 
J. Edgar Hoover will stay on as Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Governor Dan Thornton, of Colo- 
rado, has strong backing within the Ei- 
senhower camp for the job of Secretary of 
the Interior. The post traditionally goes 
to a man from the West, and Thornton 
caught Eisenhower's attention early in 
the campaign. 

If it isn’t Thornton for the Interior 
Department, it may be W. Walter Wil- 
liams, a Seattle real estate man. Wil- 
liams headed the Citizens for Eisenhower 
Committee, organizing local support for 
the General both before and after the 
Republican Convention. 

Harold E. Stassen worked hard for 
Eisenhower and is expecting recogni- 
tion. He is being mentioned for Secre- 
tary of Labor—a Cabinet job that has 
diminished in importance in recent years. 

Stassen has opponents within the Re- 
publican Party, however. Eisenhower 
might spring a surprise on this job by 
picking Richard J. Gray, president of the 
AFL Building Trades Department. Gray 
was one of the labor leaders who liked 
Ike. He is reportedly acceptable to all 
segments of labor. 

Arthur E. Summerfield, Republican 
National Chairman, fits into the new 
Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce more 
than as Postmaster General—traditionally 
the job for party Chairman. Summerfield 
is a Michigan businessman. 

The Commerce Department is to take 
on added importance in the Eisenhower 


. 
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W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
. - . Chairman of FRB? 





Administration. The General has said he 
wants to bring back to Government serv- 
ice Charles E. Wilson, of General Elec- 
tric, the defense co-ordinator who broke 
with Truman over the steel-wage set- 
tlement. 

Senator Frank Carlson, of Kansas, 
will be a key man in the Eisenhower set- 
up, probably as Secretary of Agriculture. 
Carlson has been one of Eisenhower's 
closest political advisers since the Gen- 
eral returned from Europe. His fel- 
low Kansan, Representative Clifford 
Hope, also is mentioned. But, with Re- 
publicans in control of the House, Hope 
will become chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee and, as such, will be an im- 
portant link between Congress and the 
White House. 

Governor Sherman Adams, of New 
Hampshire, has been Eisenhower’s No. 
1 political trouble shooter. He will get 
consideration either for Postmaster Gen- 
eral or for a key job in the White House 
itself. Wherever he goes, Adams is 
counted on to smooth out the political 
problems in the early days of the Re- 
publican take-over in Washington. 

If the final decision is that this job can 
be done better from inside the White 
House, then the Postmaster Generalship 
could go to Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, 
of New Jersey. 

This is one of the Cabinet line-ups that 
General Eisenhower and his staff have 
been working on. All these men will be 
important figures in the new Administra- 
tion, regardless of whether they wind up 
in the designated jobs. And they don’t 
begin to complete the list that Eisen- 
hower will take with him to Washington. 

There are many young political un- 
knowns—such men as Donald W. East- 
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MAJ. GEN. W. B. PERSONS 
- . . special White House assistant? 





vold, the Tacoma, Wash., lawyer who led 
the fight to seat Eisenhower delegates at 
the Convention—who caught Eisen- 
hower’s eye during the campaign. In 
fact, Eisenhower assigned to one mem- 
ber of his staff the job of jotting down 
names and notes of likely job prospects 
he met along the way while campaign- 
ing. 

Man power is available in abun- 
dance. A small group that includes the 
General’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, 
has been at work for weeks lining up 
the best men to work with the new Presi- 
dent, in or out of the Government. Here 
is one match-up of men and jobs under 
consideration: 


-—Harris & Ewing 


GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 
. . « Chairman of Joint Chiefs? 
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—Wide World, Defense Dept., 
J. EDGAR HOOVER 
... one “old” face will stay 


Acme 












Maj. Gen. W. B. Persons for Special 
Assistant in the White House. Person 
worked with Ike at Army headquarter 
through the years, was on his staff in 





Paris and accompanied him throug 
most of the campaign. 
Robert Cutler for Director of th 


Budget. Cutler is a Boston banker anf 
lawyer who also worked with Eisen 
hower during the war and played a ke 
part in the campaign. He will be infu 
ential in Washington, whatever his job, 

W. Randolph Burgess for Chairma 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Burges 
is president of the Federal Reserve Bani 
of New York, with a background of ex 
perience in dealing with public-finane 
matters. 

Gabriel Hauge for Chairman of t 
Council of Economic Advisers. He wai 
chief economist on the Eisenhower 
Special. 

James Hagerty for press relation: 
Hagerty, an associate of Dewey, handle 
Eisenhower's press affairs in the cam 
paign and is expected to accompany him 
into the White House. 

William H. Draper, Jr., for Mutu 
Security Administrator. Draper _ ha 
worked with Eisenhower on Europeal 
affairs in the past. There is some onl 
sition to him because, as Special Repre 
sentative in Europe, he is identified 
with the outgoing Democratic Adminis 
tration. 

What emerges is the prospect 0 
sweeping changes in personalities as we 
as policies, once the new President take: 
over. Much of Eisenhower's time be 
tween now and Inauguration Day wil 
be devoted to fitting together an officia 
family out of the wealth of fresh, skilled 
man power he has on call. 
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Can you name these best-dressed men? 


They lead the dress parade! 


Their well-clad frames have been admired by millions 
— in person, in newspapers, in magazines! 


But did you recognize Berry Wall (the financier who 
made the tuxedo famous)? Jimmy Walker (dapper 
former Mayor of New York)? Lucius Beebe (famous 
columnist and socialite)? Or did you only know the 
splendid gentleman at the bottom right? 


He’s Jiggs, of course! And he dons his soup-and-fish 
... only in the comics! 


Every week, twenty million people follow Jiggs’ well- 
dressed doings in PUCK, the only national comic 
weekly. Along with Maggie, Popeye, Blondie, Dagwood 
and the rest, he belongs to the most famous cast of 
characters in America! 


Yes—PUCK’s personalities are famous—and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers. For instance ... Rinso has 
been 10 years in PUCK! Kleenex— 10 years in PUCK! 


Sheaffer Pens —11 years in PUCK! All best-sellers in 
their fields! 


Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in 
today’s market—help give you higher volume sales at 
lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 


Ask for a showing today. 








The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N.Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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Polls as Election Guides: 
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Errors Appear Again 


One thing the polls show: that 
lots of voters don’t say what they 
think. That's why polls missed the 
Ike landslide. 

It makes two misses in a row, 
and their value is under question. 

It is the noncommittal voter 
who trips the polls. He knows 
how he'll vote, but he doesn’t 
say. Result: guesswork that can 
ruin the best-laid plans of the 
pollsters. 


Opinion polls now are recording 
their second successive failure to fore- 
cast landslide margins in presidential 
races. 

Sampling methods, trying to predict 
elections by tapping preferences of small 
numbers of voters, still give uncertain 
results. An older method of straw ballots 
went out in 1932, when the best-known 
straw poll thought Herbert Hoover would 
win. Opinion polls, attempting to apply 
a more scientific approach, followed. 

These new-type polls picked a winner 
every time when the people were sweep- 
ing Franklin D. Roosevelt into the White 
House with landslides of 432 to 523 
electoral votes. Polls, however, always 
thought the margin would be narrower 
than it turned out to be. 

In 1948, polls flatly predicted Thomas 
E. Dewey would win. President Tru- 
man won. Truman’s victory came close 
to a landslide, despite loss of 39 electoral 
votes to States’ Righters, and loss of still 
more electoral votes through intervention 
of Henry Wallace. 

In 1952, polls said Dwight Eisenhower 
might win but that the election would be 
very close. Actually, Eisenhower got 442 
electoral votes and the greatest popular 
vote ever accorded a U.S. presidential 
candidate. 

Questions arise concerning the func- 
tion and value of opinion polls when re- 
sults are so different from forecasts. 

Best-known polls are those run by 
George Gallup, Archibald M. Crossley 
and Elmo Roper. Their polls, based on a 
handful of voters among 60 million, have 
little trouble allotting firm groups of 
voters for each major party. What trips 
polls is apparent inability to discover 
true sentiments among noncommittal 
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voters, who will not say how they will 
vote but who actually decide elections. 
Gallup found 13 per cent of his sam- 
ple voters undecided. He allotted these 
votes on the basis of the way such votes 
went in 1944 and 1948 elections. 
Gallup made the Democrats, as a 
party, slight favorites. But Democrats 
lost the House of Representatives; they 
also lost an edge in the Senate which 





cent of the voters uncertain at election 
time. These voters were not undecided 
in polling booths, and very probably are 
more noncommittal than undecided be. 
fore elections. 

Answers to why polls went wrong 
may be suggested by several factors jp. 
volved in taking the polls. 

The smaller the sample, many believe 
the bigger the chance of error. Smal] 
samples mean polling must be spread 
very thinly if it tries to reach all segments 
of voters, or, if many people are polled 
in one community, other communities 
must be neglected. 

People simply do not tell how they 
are going to vote. Among many who tell 
poll takers that “I am undecided,” the 








What the Polls Said 


Gallup: Tight race. Result de- 
pends upon electoral votes 
of these four close states— 
Ohio, Illinois, California, all 
leaning 51-49 for Eisen- 
hower; New York, split 
50-50. 


Crossley: Extremely narrow 
margins may decide key 
States. Election can go either 
way. 


Roper: Eisenhower ahead, but 
slipping. Enough voters un- 
decided to throw election 
either way. 





HOW POLLS WENT WRONG 


What the Polls Missed 


Landslide for Eisenhower 


Popular votes: 
Eisenhower 55.1 per cent 
Stevenson 44.5 per cent 
Minor parties .4 per cent 


Electoral votes: 
Eisenhower 442 
Stevenson 89 


Key States’ edge for Eisen- 
hower: 
New York 851,000 votes 
Ohio 505,000 votes 
Illinois 470,000 votes 
California 630,000 votes 
Texas 136,000 votes 








seemed arithmetically safe. Gallup found 
Eisenhower a slight favorite. Eisenhower 
won by a huge margin. 

Crossley found 9.9 per cent unde- 
cided, with a 5 per cent edge for Eisen- 
hower among those who had decided. 
He thought narrow margins might decide 
big blocs of electoral votes. The election 
gave Eisenhower 11 per cent more votes 
than Stevenson, very narrow margins in 
only five States. 

Roper found about 10 per cent un- 
decided—enough to throw the election to 
either side. Adlai Stevenson was behind, 
but still gaining, when the poll closed 
four days before election. 

Reports of indecision were common to 
all three polls. There was no evidence in 
the vote itself that any great number of 
people had been undecided. 

Questions arise whether there is use- 
ful value in polls that show 10 to 13 per 





answer is equivalent to “It’s none of your 
business.” Pollsters have no way to tell 
accurately how the votes actually will 
be cast. 

People who do tell may not tell the 
truth. No one can say how many answers 
are truthfully given or how those who 
give untruthful answers will vote. 

Newspaper editors were more accu- 
rate. One round-up of their opinion gave 
357 electoral votes to Eisenhower, 149 
to Stevenson. Another found 327 likely 
for Eisenhower, 156 for Stevenson, 48 a 
tossup. 

Estimates by farm-belt magazines and 
newspapers, sizing up votes in their own 
areas, turned up with much _ heavier 
trends to Eisenhower than more widely 
touted national polls indicated. 

Whole regions went to Eisenhower. 
The landslide was nation-wide. Big polls 
did not catch it. 
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HERE COMES THE GLASS STORE! 





see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer. .... An Ondopendort Buses 





FOR QUALITY GLASS, 





N” SO LONG AGO, many communities actually bought their glass from 
an itinerant glazier carrying his stock on his back, 

But as communities grew larger and glass uses expanded, warehouses 
had to be built in more and more places to hold hundreds of sizes, patterns 
and types of glass, sometimes worth several hundred thousand dollars. 
The needs of a modern community necessitated the development of a local 
distributor and dealers with a ready and ample supply of glass. 

All Libbey -Owens: Ford Distributors and Dealers are local, independent 
businessmen. Their great contribution is fast service to glass and building 
material dealers, and to industrial users. They fabricate, process and install 
glass as local needs require. 

Yet, there are those who belittle the wholesaler’s importance in serving 
the community. 

Let’s face this middleman talk. 

For any factory to serve as well, it would have to duplicate what these 
independent distributors have done. The services performed by middle- 
men cannot be eliminated. They have become indispensable to modern, 
fast, American business. 





Favored ror better record-keeping 
efticiency by Americas leading tims... 
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THOMAS J. LIPTON, INC. LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Research, accounting and treasury are among the Lipton Microfilming is done “on location” at Lockheed. A 
departments whose vital records are microfilmed on Bell & Howell recorder is rolled to where the records are. 
Bell & Howell equipment distributed by Burroughs. In Because of its versatility in handling documents of varying 
conjunction with a system of dispersal of current records, sizes and thicknesses, the equipment is used not only for 
microfilmed reproductions provide security for essential production records such as spare parts history cards, price 
documents and materials. Accuracy, convenience of estimating cards and mailing and distribution lists, but 
reference and space saving make microfilming an important also for various special jobs, including Credit Union 
part of Lipton records security program. records and photographic records. 


. High-Speed Bell & Howell Recorder 
7WO IMPORTANT NAMES (WV MICROFILMING —High reduction ratio and 8-mm 
Bell c Howell Burroughs exposures on 16-mm film provide 

MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR more film images—cut film costs. 
Choice of full film width, half width 
(running images down one side of 
film, up the other) and simulta- 
neous recording of document fronts 
and backs, side by side. 
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War: you turn to Burroughs Microfilming for 
your r cord protection—as so many of America’s 

best-k iown businesses have done—you make a Q @ 

four-\.ay saving. Burroughs Microfilming is 

extra ast, to save you time. It is extra easy to | ert. 
opera ¢, Saves manpower. And it saves space nn 4 — q 


and s ves money. eo 
Prote t your vital business records with this ne 
mode n, efficient equipment built by Bell & 7 \ 
How il . . . sold and serviced by Burroughs. 
Mak it a point to get the full story from your 
nearest Burroughs representative. Burroughs 
Addiig Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 
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PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


Bills of lading, freight bills, payroll checks and line drivers’ 
logs by the thousand are being microfilmed by P.1.E. for 
record security and space savings. The speed and modern 
features of this Bell & Howell equipment are helping to 
keep costs at a minimum in this program, and some 9,000 
square feet of storage space have been reduced to nine. A 
feature of P.I.E.’s program is the filming of vital corporate 
records for storage outside the coastal defense area. 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


Security for valuable corporate and operating records has 
been the primary objective of the microfilming program 
at the California Packing Corporation. Photographically 
accurate reproductions prepared with Burroughs Micro- 
filming are easily safeguarded, and quickly available for 
reference. Documents being filmed include production 
and plant and equipment records, contracts, and impor- 
tant personnel and accounting information, 
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THis IS KENTUCKy 


its thoroughbreds, like its Bourbons, have no equal... 


“YEARLING SALE’ AT LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, PAINTED FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION BY HAROLD VON SCHMIDT “SEE OFFER BELOW 


THIS IS KENTUCKYS = per sdaterenesat on 


lings or quality whiskies, a Kentucky 

ferrecy, pedigree stands for America’s finest. 

FAVORITE BOURBON ; Yet of all the fine whiskies in Ken- 
tucky, where they have the best to 

choose from, Early Times has become 

ve so popular that it’s Kentucky’s favorite 

because its whisky, regardless of type, proof, age 

every Ounce a man's whisky , or price. 


That’s something for you to remem- 





ber—and faste—next time you buy 
whisky. You’ll find Early Times hearty 
but never heavy —all whisky, fine 


AR LY M - — mous whisky, every ounce a man’s whisky. 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY . 86 PROOF 
iS % . . . 
kentuckys If you would like a color reproduction 
?. 5 tien ° . . . - 
lo” x 12", suitable for framing, send 50c 


Favorite Straight RBourhon “eg f in coin to Early Times, Box 1080. Dept. 
USAN, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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WHAT IKE WILL FIND IN KOREA 


Casualties Up, Morale Down, Koreans Fighting 


what Eisenhower will 
see when he gets to Korea— 

Troops: good shape but cas- 
yalties hurting morale. 

Equipment: excellent and gen- 
erally in adequate supply. 

Armistice: far away as ever, 
and no sign of a break. 

South Korean Army: good, but 
far from ready to take over the 
whole fight. U.S. troops are in 
to stay. 


Here is 


TOKYO 


President-elect Eisenhower will 
find, when he visits Korea, that Re- 
public of Korea troops can be trained 
to take over a larger share of the front- 
line fighting. He will be told, however, 
that only an armistice could make it 
possible to pull all Americans out of 
the line. 

While in Korea and Japan, Eisenhower 
will be urged by top American officers to 
carry the attack to Communist China in 
order to end the war. 

What Eisenhower will learn, when vis- 
iting the front and talking with GI’s and 
their commanders, is this: 

Weapons are adequate for present 
forces, although the supply of some types 
of heavy artillery is tight. Artillery shells 
are rationed on the basis of probable 
requirements to prevent waste. 

Morale of American troops is not as 
good as it was a year to 18 months ago. 
This is partly because nearly all the ‘com- 
bat veterans have been rotated home. 
Heavy casualties also are hurting morale. 

Winter probably will be slowing up the 
fighting by the time Eisenhower reaches 
Korea. Temperatures are likely to be be- 
low zero. Eisenhower will notice that the 
troops are equipped fully for winter war- 
fare. He probably will find most of the 
front-line units in heated bunkers, for 
this has become largely a war of position. 
Neither side is expected to undertake 
major action during the worst of the 
winter. 

Top commanders will tell Eisenhower 
that, as long as the war continues, there 
is no chance of pulling all U.S. units 
out of the front line. Fewer Americans 
may be needed there in the future, how- 
ever. This is because the expansion of the 
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Republic of Korea Army, which Eisen- 
hower advocated, is being speeded up. 

The Republic of Korea has 10 divi- 
sions, 360,000 men, and is holding about 
50 per cent of the front. Now Gen. Mark 
Clark, Far Eastern commander, is being 
authorized to draw on his reserve weap- 
ons so as to form several more Korean 
divisions at once. 

The eventual goal is 10 additional 
divisions, bringing the Republic of Korea 
Army up to 20 divisions, or about 700,- 
000 men. Officers at Clark’s headquarters 
say this is the top limit. They believe it 
will take at least two years to produce 10 
more divisions. The exact time will de- 
pend on availability of equipment and 
suitable officers. 

Under present combat conditions, it 
will be possible to reduce the number of 
American divisions in the line as more 
Korean divisions move up. But Eisen- 
hower will discover that even a 20-divi- 
sion Korean Army could not hold the line 
against the combined Chinese and North 
Korean Communist assaults. Even if the 
Republic of Korea troops take over the 
major part of the front, high American 
commanders will not want to have U.S. 
divisions taken out of Korea, for that 
would limit offensive possibilities. _ 
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KOREAN WAR CASUALTY 
. .. morale is affected 


Eisenhower will be urged to take 
down the bar that keeps Chinese Nation- 
alists from fighting in Korea. He will be 
told that any available troops, except 
Japanese, should be used in an attempt 
to end the war. Even with more non- 
American help, the Korean war will re- 
main to a great extent America’s war. 

Analyzing the Korean outlook, top 
American commanders will outline for 
Eisenhower five possible courses: 

Truce. The U.S. could try for an 
early truce by backing down on the vol- 
untary repatriation of prisoners. This is 
considered unlikely. 

Quit. The U.S. could simply pull 
out of Korea. Officers here say that is un- 
thinkable. 

Stalemate could be continued in the 
hope that the aerial pounding of North 
Korea and the drain on China eventually 
would force the Communists to accept a 
truce. Top commanders frown on this. 

An all-out offensive could be 
mounted by U.N. forces in an effort to 
get a military decision without extending 
the war to China proper by air or other 
means. This would require heavy re- 
inforcements and would result in heavy 
casualties, with no assurance of victory. 
High commanders here oppose it. 

Unrestricted war against Communist 
China—the “MacArthur formula’—is fa- 
vored by the high command here as the 
way of forcing a decision. This would 
involve air attacks on military bases and 
industrial centers in Manchuria and North 
China, a semiblockade of the coast of 
China, and Chinese Nationalist attacks 
on the South China coast. These oper- 
ations would backstop a ground offen- 
sive aimed at destroying the Communist 
armies or driving them out of Korea. 

This course would require large 
ground, air and naval reinforcements. It 
would produce heavy casualties. It also 
involves the risk of general war. But this 
is the course that will be urged upon 
Eisenhower as a solution to the Korean 
dilemma. 

Real choice confronting Eisenhow- 
er, as it is seen here, will be the same 
decision that confronted President Tru- 
man 18 months ago. He can limit the war 
to Korea, at the risk of seeing it drag on 
indefinitely. Or he can try for victory and 
risk general war by cracking down on 
Communist China while waging an offen- 
sive in Korea. The urgency of making a 
choice is to be emphasized during Eisen- 
hower’s visit to the Korean front. 
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Republican Governors: Now 30 


Record Total of Bond Issues Voted in States 


It isn’t just in Washington 
«where the Republican ground 
‘swell will be felt. Thirty States 
will have Republican Governors. 

This is a gain of 11 over 1948, 
a big jump of 23 since 1938. 

All sorts of other changes were 
made, too, at the State levels. 
You get that story in the article 
that follows. 


Republicans, running things in 
Washington, also are to control 30 
State governments next year as a re- 
sult of the election. 

The Republicans ousted five Demo- 
cratic Governors, four of them in im- 
portant and populous States of the 
East and Midwest. The Democrats de- 
feated no Republican Governors and 
retain control of only about a third of 
State governments, most of those in the 
South and Border areas. 

The maps on pages 38 and 39 show 
the States that shifted their political con- 
trol, and which ones will be run by Re- 
publicans, which by Democrats. All of 


the changes took place outside the 
South. Only one occurred in the West. 
By taking over the political machinery 
and patronage in the 5 States indi- 
cated, the Republicans gained grass-roots 
political strength to back up their 
newly won control in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Republicans went into the election 
with a slight majority of 25 to 23 in State 
Governorships, which was credited with 
helping to bring on their presidential 
landslide. That margin had been built 
since the 1948 election, when Demo- 
crats controlled 29 State governments. 
Before that, the Republicans had worked 
up to a 25-23 margin in 1942 from 
their low point in 1938, when they con- 
trolled only 7 State governments. 

New regional picture of control in 
the individual States shows what the Re- 
publican sweep has done to the local 
political scene: 

In the East, Republicans will run 
State governments everywhere except 
in the 2 small States of Rhode Island 
and West Virginia. By capturing Gov- 
ernorships in Massachusetts and Dela- 
ware, they now have 10 Republican 
States to 2 Democratic States in this im- 
portant industrial region. 


In the Midwest, the Republicans yp. 
gained control of the 2 major States of 
Illinois and Indiana. This means they 
will run things in 9 Midwestern State. 

In the West, every State governmey 
now is to be run by Republicans. Mop. 
tana, which switched to a Republican 
Governor in the election, was the last ¢ 
these 11 States in the pre-election Dem. 
ocratic ranks. 

In the South, conversely, the Den. 
ocrats will continue to run all 11 of the 
State governments. Republican inroads 
made by General Eisenhower into th 
“Solid South” failed to carry over int 
the gubernatorial races of the fow 
Southern States that voted for Gover. 
nors this time. 

Republican control over political ms. 
chinery of the individual States, ac 
tually, extends to all but 7 States outside 
of the South, as a result of the election, 
That control is complete in the West, 
nearly complete in the East and domi 
nant in the Midwest. Only in the South 
are Democrats to be supreme in mp 
ning local governments in the period 
ahead. 

Other changes voted in State elec 
tions, meanwhile, show these trends in 
voter thinking: 


THE GOVERNORS: Before Election 
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Antisegregation moves suffered a 
gtback. Voters in South Carolina ap- 
proved, by better than a 2-to-1 majori- 
y, a constitutional amendment paving 
the way for a private-school system for 
Negroes if the U.S. Supreme Court out- 
ws public-school segregation. The 
amendment does not actually abolish 
the State’s public-school system, but 

mits the legislature to change the 
hool setup if segregation is ruled un- 
constitutional. This, if it works, is viewed 
ys a model for possible use by other 
Southern States. 

Union restrictions were increased. 
Arizona voters adopted a measure, bitter- 
ly opposed by organized labor, that bans 
scondary boycotts and prohibits picket- 
ing except in bona fide disputes between 
labor and management over wages or 
working conditions. 

Voters in Nevada, at the same time, 
approved a “right-to-work” proposab that 
forbids “union shops” or “closed shops,” 
secondary boycotts and organizational 
picketing. 

Alower voting age failed to win ap- 
proval. In Oklahoma, a proposal to lower 
the voting age to 18 was decisively de- 
feated. A similar proposal apparently was 
also defeated in South Dakota, but by 
the slimmest of margins. Georgia is the 
only State that has extended voting privi- 
leges to 18-year-olds. 

loyalty oaths were voted to cover 
more State employes. Voters in Cali- 
fornia approved a constitutional amend- 
ment that requires a loyalty oath of more 
than 500,000 State officials and em- 
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ployes. In another amendment, they 
denied State tax exemptions and public 


- employment to “persons or groups advo- 


cating the violent overthrow of the 
Government.” 

Legalized gambling was approved in 
some forms, rejected in others. In Oregon, 
voters turned down a proposal to pro- 
hibit pari-mutuel betting on horse and 
dog races. But, in Colorado, they rejected 
a proposed amendment that would have 
legalized slot machines in the State. 

Daylight-saving time suffered a set- 
back. It is flatly prohibited now in Ore- 
gon. It was outlawed in Washington, too, 
except under certain emergency condi- 
tions. 

Additional State taxes were rejected 
nearly everywhere. In Oklahoma, for 
example, a proposal to increase the 
State’s sales tax from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent was defeated. In Oregon, voters 
turned down an additional State tax on 
cigarettes. 

Veterans’ bonuses were turned 
down, but other aid for veterans was 
approved. A 125-million-dollar bonus 
for veterans of Korea and World War II, 
to be financed from new taxes, was re- 
jected in Oklahoma. Yet a larger, 150- 
million-dollar plan for home and farm 
loans to veterans, to be financed by a 
State bond issue, was approved in Cali- 
fornia. 

Bond issues for new construction 
were approved in apparently record 
amounts. Roughly 1.3 billion of 1.4 bil- 
lion dollars in new issues proposed was 
approved by voters in many States. 


After 





Cole. 


New highways were authorized all 
over the country. The biggest bond is- 
sue approved for that purpose was in 
New Jersey, where voters put their 
O.K. on a 285-million-dollar highway to 
extend along the coast from one end of 
the State to the other. 

New schools, too, will be built in 
increasing numbers. The biggest school 
issue was voted in California, for 185 
million dollars. Universities, schools for 
adult education and_ regular public 
schools, all fared well from coast to coast. 

City improvements were authorized 
on all sides. As examples, bond issues 
were voted in Cincinnati for streets and 
sewers; in Houston, for parks and a hos- 
pital; in Philadelphia, to expand the 
gasworks; in San Francisco, for mare 
firehouses; in Louisville, for new police 
headquarters; in Kansas City, for a bet- 
ter water system; in Baltimore, for im- 
proving the port and sewers. 

Public parks and “nonessentials” 
fared less well. In Portland, Oreg., a pro- 
posed 4-million-dollar issue to finance a 
city zoo was turned down. In Seattle, two 
bond issues for parks were rejected. In 
Denver, voters defeated an authoriza- 
tion for “traffic engineering.” 

Loca! issues, ranging from _ liquor 
regulations to revision of State constitu- 
tions, numbered about 200 in all. The 
effect of these is to be profound in 
many States. But the practical political 
advantage gained by the Republicans 
in adding more Governors to their 
fold remains the biggest single result 
of the State elections. 


Election 
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WAR OR PEACE 
—THE OUTLOOK 


Will Eisenhower be a war 
President? 

He’s coming in at a troubled 
time, but the outlook for full-scale 
war is fading. A new approach 
to Moscow is likely. 

Big job is to clear up Korea, 
calm Indo-China, firm up U. S. 
policy lines around the world. 
Peace is still far away, but new, 
positive ways to bring it closer 
are to get a trial. 


After January 20, with Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in the White House: 

War in Korea will be re-examined 
with a cold military eye. General Eisen- 
hower, as President-elect, will study the 
Korean problem on the spot, then make 
decisions. Policy of drift, followed 
since truce talks began in July, 1951, 
will be scrapped. Action is expected early 
in the new Administration. 

“Preventive” world war is not 
considered. The President-elect does not 
propose to start a war now on the theory 
that world war, sooner or later, is in- 
evitable. But the U.S., under the new 
Administration, will not be pushed 
around by Soviet Russia. 

Peace will come in for a new ap- 
praisal, Appeasement will be ruled out. 
But the chances of easing the present 
strain of “cold war” will be thoroughly 
examined. 

Relations with Soviet Russia, now 
irregular and highly unsatisfactory, will 
be reviewed. A try definitely will be 
made to re-establish normal lines of dip- 
lomatic communication. 

A meeting with Stalin, long talked 
about, once more will be considered. 
General Eisenhower visited Moscow at 
Stalin’s invitation in August of 1945. 
Then, in the flush of Allied victory, he 
was billed as a hero. He was quoted as 
saying Stalin seemed benign and father- 
ly. But times have changed. No meeting, 
no full-scale attempt to improve relations 
will be ordered by the new President 
until the chance of success is carefully 
appraised, if then. 
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A showdown, to determine the in- 
tent and direction of Communist actions, 
will become a distinct possibility. 

General Eisenhower, as President, is 
very unlikely, in the opinion of his 
friends, to go along with a policy that 
leaves the United States on the defen- 
sive psychologically. As new leader of 
a nation grown strong, General Eisen- 
hower; will be seeking opportunities for 
the U.S. to take the initiative in diplo- 
macy and world propaganda and to put 
the Communists on the defensive. 

What you can expect, on the basis 
of known attitudes and plans, is this: 

In Korea, all previous efforts to arrive 
at the basis for a truce will be rounded 
up and pressed once again as a new 
U.S. approach under a_ new leader. 
If the Communists refuse to deal on rea- 
sonable terms, then stronger measures 
are likely to be taken promptly. 

Attitude toward Japan will depend 
on Korean developments. If it is to be 
peace in Korea, Japan may get more 
trade to replace the war boom of U. S. 
spending. If war becomes more intense, 
Japan may be called upon to make 
greater military contributions. 

In Southeast Asia, arms aid will con- 
tinue to be given to non-Communist 
forces fighting in Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya and elsewhere. Again, events 
in Korea will call the turn. A Korean 
truce, if found, may provide the princi- 
ples for a truce in Indo-China and else- 
where. As South Korean troops are to 
carry more of the fighting burden, so 
Indo-Chinese troops, not French, will 
get more arms to fight their own war. 

In Europe, there will be continued 
emphasis on building defense forces. 
An Eisenhower tour of Europe, after 
Korea, is possible. But he is not com- 
mitted to the idea of a permanent 
cold war nor to the Truman Doctrine 
of containment. Europeans who want 
new tries on an agreement with Soviet 
Russia will find the new President will- 
ing to listen. 

Also, General Eisenhower, as the first 
commander of Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Powers, Europe, is well aware 
that economic stability is essential to 
the continued support of defense forces. 
European proposals of more U.S. trade 

(Continued on page 42) 
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’ Troubles for Eisenhower Around the World 


/ BRITAIN—Still going broke, British ask help 





GERMANY —Socialists, anti-American, may take over 





FRANCE—Touchy French could upset European defense plan 





ITALY Communists and Fascists threaten pro-U. $. Government 





a NORTH AFRICA—Natives demand home rule where U. S. has air bases 





7 EGYPT—No agreement yet on Middle East defense 





¢ IRAN—Break with Britain is unhealed; Communists stronger 





- INDIA—U. S. aid sought; quarrel with Pakistan goes on 





~ BURMA—WAR: Guerrillas keep new Government wobbly 





: . MALAYA—WAR: British troops fight guerrilla bands 





; INDO-CHINA—WAR: Communist-led rebels renew war on French 





KOREA—WAR: Neither peace nor victory in sight; casualties soar 





JAPAN —Long-term U. S. aid or U.S. trade wanted 





AFRICA—Native strikes, violence worry colonial powers 





ARGENTINA Government pushes ‘hate U.S.’ campaign 





BRAZIL—Anti-U. S. feeling endangers defense pact 





GUATEMALA— Communist influence in Government grows 
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Some warnings you can’t miss— 
they’re obvious to everyone. 


But when it comes to investing 
—to an individual stock or a com- 
plete portfolio—it may take an 
expert to spot early warnings. 


Maybe there has been a recent 
change in management, a slight 
drop in earnings, some alert new 
competitor... 


Maybe a program you planned 
for safety now looks a bit specula- 
tive, a few favorite stocks carry 
far too much weight, the diversi- 
fication and balance are somewhat 
distorted. 


Danger signals like those the 
average investor might miss. But, 
the man trained to look for them 
should catch them at a glance. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, for 
instance, our Research Department 
points to thousands of such signs 
for investors each year... is happy 
to do so for anyone who asks. 

And whether you do business 
with us—or don’t... 


Whether you’d like to ask us 
about one stock, ten, or your com- 
plete portfolio—there’s no charge 
for this service, no obligation. 

We’ll be happy to send the most 
revealing review we can of your 
particular situation. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


WaLTER A. SCHOLL, 
Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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to take the place of U.S. dollar aid will 
get a hearing, too. 

In Africa, an Eisenhower Administra- 
tion may be somewhat less reformist, 
more concerned about strategy, than the 
Truman Administration. The new Presi- 
dent had to help reconquer North Africa 
before invading Europe in World War 
II. He understands French concern about 
native demands for home rule in North 
Africa, where the U. S. now has big air 
bases. He also appreciates the impor- 
tance of keeping Africa’s strategic ma- 
terials, such as uranium and cobalt, in 
friendly hands. 

In the Middle East, the new Presi- 
dent will seek to close a gap in world- 
wide defenses which is known to worry 
him. Egypt will be asked by the new 
Administration to take part in a new 
Middle Eastern command. Egypt’s new 
boss, also a general, has patched up 
Egypt’s quarrel with Britain over the 
Sudan and is about ripe for such a pro- 
posal. Also, many Arab leaders blamed 
President Truman for supporting Israel. 
The new President is in a position for a 
new approach to Arab-Jewish co-opera- 
tion in defending the area. 

In Latin America, there will be a re- 
vival of the Good Neighbor policy. Latin- 
American ambassadors, who have com- 
plained privately that they could see 
only second-rank officials under the Tru- 
man Administration, will find Eisen- 
hower’s Secretary of State more accessi- 





“« 


Le 


ble. Inter-American Defense Pact, rated 
a success, will continue to get full U.s. 
support, 

All this, added up, constitutes the 
fresh approach to foreign policy, to war 
and to peace, which the President-eleg 
has pledged. 

The key to such an approach will be 
the Korean war itself. What happens 
in Korea, as a result of the new Preg. 
dent's efforts, is likely to determine policy 
toward many other areas, toward Mos. 
cow itself, for the years ahead. 

If a deal can be made on Korea in a 
reasonable time, cold-war policy will be 
revolutionized. Starts may be made on 
the solution to other problems all over 
the world. But Communist stalling on a 
Korean truce will not be tolerated. In. 
stead, answers will be sought in new 
pressures against Communists, pressures 
designed to show Moscow that war, Ko- 
rea-style, does not pay. 

If there is no deal in a reasonable 
time, then you can expect this: 

Less ground warfare in Korea is a 
must for the new Administration. The 
President-elect is known to consider the 
bloody trading of U.S. man power for 
Chinese and North Korean Communist 
man power as a shocking waste. Like any 
Western military leader, General Eisen- 
hower abhors land warfare in moun 
tainous country with troops taking one 
hill at terrific cost, only to face another, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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... after drift, action? 


—Morris in Savannah Morning News 
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Communists, calling the turn in Korea, 
prefer this type of warfare. And Moscow 
is happy to trade Chinese for American 
lives as long as the U.S. will fight. 
Arming of South Koreans will relieve 
some U.S. troops. Program of training 
and equipping South Koreans, already 
speeded up, will be emphasized still 
more. Arms, currently the restricting fac- 
tor, will be produced more rapidly in 
U.S. But South Korea, for all its man 
power, cannot come close to matching 
the immense resources of China. And 
Russia is far ahead in training Chinese 
and North Korean Communists fliers. 
An Asian Legion—not a “Foreign Le- 
gion”—is one suggestion to be placed be- 
fore the President-elect. Idea is to provide 





GENERAL EISENHOWER IN MOSCOW—1945 
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After Korea, on the list of priorities 
for the new President’s attention in world! 
affairs, comes Europe. There, for the 
moment at least, no war threatens, Soviet - 
policy appears to be pegged to widening” 
the existing breaches between the West. 
ern Allies, encouraging the growing 
anti-Americanism. 7 
Britain, though closer to earning hep 
own way, wants more U. S. help in trade: 
instead of aid. The French could upy 
set the European defense plan already. 
threatened by the maintenance costs for’ 
big armies. Pro-U.S. governments are) 
up against growing anti-American feek) 
ing in Italy and in West Germany. There: 
is trouble all over, but, outside Asia, ng 
shooting wars as yet. 


—Sovtoto 


... times have changed 


machinery for Asians to undertake more 
of the defense of the Asian front against 
Communist aggression. Asians, notorious- 
ly distrustful of all foreigners, would be 
given arms, training and more opportun- 
ity to fight under their own commanders. 

Last-resort measures—bombing of 
Communist China, a naval blockade 
and similar proposals shelved by the 
Truman Administration—may be recon- 
sidered by General Eisenhower. You 
get this picture on page 37. 

Best guess on Korean war under the 
new Administration is that Communists 
will reject a truce. What happens then 
will affect U.S. policy throughout the 
world and U.S. production as well. 


Many of the world’s troubles, in Eu- 
rope as elsewhere outside Asia, will be 
right down General Eisenhower's alley. 
He is widely considered a master at per- 
suading people to get along together. 
He will find plenty to do when he talks 
to the leaders of the non-Communist 
world as U. S. President. 

War or peace is an issue which will 
not be settled overnight by a new 
President. But General Eisenhower 
hopes to cut short what he considers 
a drift in U.S. foreign policy. He will 
call for showdowns if need be to make 
the expenditure of U.S. lives, U.S. 
dollars and U.S. efforts count for more 
abroad. 
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Retailing ~ «and The National City Bank of New York 


Here’s an industry that is making progress by going 
backwards . . . back to principles of retailing demon- 
strated by the general store, with its variety of mer- 
chandise, and the itinerant peddler who carried his 
wares to his customers. 

City department stores and supermarkets—the 
general stores of today—are branching out into shop- 
ping centers in the suburbs to get closer to their 
customers. Retailers are sending salesmen out to push 
doorbells, and selling a large volume of hosiery, cos- 
metics, brushes, appliances, and other items thereby. 
And they’re moving huge amounts of every kind of 
merchandise by getting printed salesmen—catalogs 
and flyers—right into the home. 

Today’s self-service stores, open displays, vending 
machines, and modern packaging are helping custom- 
ers shop faster and more efficiently than ever before. 
At the same time, high sales volume and progressive 


management enable retailers to bring wider and wider 
selections of merchandise to their customers every year. 

To handle its daily volume of over 500 million dollars, 
the retailing industry needs fast, extensive, and experi- 
enced banking facilities. This is why so many retailing 
establishments, large and small, come to The National 
City Bank of New York. Its unparalleled resources 
and complete facilities are available in this country 
through 67 Branches in Greater New York and corres 
pondent banks in every state. Overseas the Bank has 
57 Branches and correspondent banks in every com- 
mercially important world city. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking ‘ 
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A SPECIALLY DESIGNED rotary hardening machine is Eaton’s answer 
to the problem of producing a hard, wear-resisting surface on the cam 


etiard BProabicrn face of brake shoes. 


. - During a continuous, automatic cycle, the contact area of each shoe 
in Ha rden i ng is held in a constantly moving acetylene flame for a precisely controlled 
length of time. When the fixture-carrying table rotates to the next 
eee Solved indexed position, the hot, glowing shoe is quickly lowered into a 
quenching bath. Thus the shoe is hardened exactly to pre-determined 
limits. This accurate control of volume production heat treating is 
one of many factors that contribute to the long, trouble-free mileage 
of Eaton truck axles. 
It is Eaton’s continuing endeavor to improve product quality, co- 
operating with the customer-manufacturer toward an ever better 
end product. This is true not only of Eaton motor truck axles, but of 
Eaton materials, parts, and equipment for many industries. 
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Between Administrations: 
Who's to Make Decisions? 


What to do between Election 
Day and Inauguration Day? 

That's the question facing Ei- 
senhower and Truman. They are 
taking a new approach in chang- 
ing Administrations. 

lke and his men are to be 
briefed by Truman and his men. 
Idea is to avoid 76 days of in- 
effective Government. But there's 
a risk that Ike may find that his 
hands are tied. 


For 76 days—between November 4 
and January 20—this country is to be 
without an effective Government. The 
party in office is a party voted out of 
power. The party in power is out of 
office. This state of affairs will con- 
tinue until Gen, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is inaugurated. Meanwhile, it 
is to be a time of world crisis. 

Attempts to bridge this gap between 
the transfer of power from one Adminis- 
tration to another now are to be made. 
General Eisenhower is sending a repre- 
sentative to sit in federal budget sessions. 
Other Eisenhower delegates are to go 
into the State and Defense departments. 
The General himself plans to confer 


with President Truman at the White 
House. 

The task of shifting power before 
shifting responsibility presents some tick- 
lish problems to the President-elect. 
There is the risk that he may find his 
hands tied before he assumes office. 

Budget. This outline of federal spend- 
ing for the year that begins July 1, 1953, 
will be presented to Congress by Presi- 
dent Truman. Preliminary budget figures 
already have been made up. This budget 
can hardly be anything else than a Tru- 
man budget. So there is a chance that 
General Eisenhower may be pushed into 
the position of supporting the spending 
program of a President he has criticized 
for spending too much. 

Korea. Then there is Korea. This is- 
sue is to be debated in the United Na- 
tions before the end of the year. Senator 
Alexander Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
who will become chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, wants to know 
what this country’s policy on Korea is 
to be. He is a delegate to the U.N. and 
calls for an Ejisenhower-Truman an- 
nouncement. Yet Korea was a burning 
issue in the campaign and the General 
plans an on-the-ground inspection of the 
Korean war so he can make up his mind 
about policy. A policy agreement between 
Mr. Truman and his successor on Korea 
is likely to be hard to reach. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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JUST 76 DAYS TO GO: The morning after the election finds 
the Truman family all smiles as they return to Washington 
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@ 130” extreme lift 

®@ 60” turning radius 
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pressure hydraulic lift with 
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HAND 


This switchm 


CZ Indicating the height of his oldest son 
C) Telling the engineer to slow down 
C Pointing to the nearest phone booth 


Here are other 
signals important 
to bringing freight 
cars together gently 


This Milwaukee Road switchman is telling his 
engineer to go easy. In small yards as well as big 
terminals with modern controls it’s the rule with 
Milwaukee yard crews to switch and couple cars 
gently to protect lading from damage. 

And of course out on the line the Milwaukee 
keeps the shipper’s interest constantly in mind 
by moving freight often at near passenger train 
speeds. A fine, smooth roadway and the most 
modern motive power make this possible. 

If you ship in Milwaukee Road territory or if 
you’re planning to do so, find out how well the 
Milwaukee can serve you. Just see your nearest 
Milwaukee agent. 
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The foreign ministers of Britiain and 
France will attend the U.N. sessions and 
are likely to consult the State Department 
about foreign aid and other problems in 
Europe. Eisenhower representation in 
these discussions now appears to be like- 
ly, but Truman officials will have to make 
the commitments. Any change in policv 
under these conditions would be difficult. 

The defense program presents still 
another issue. The General is on record 
as favoring economies in arms spending. 
He probably has definite ideas about 
balancing the strength of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Yet it is doubtful if many 
of the Eisenhower views will be adopted 
by the men who have been planning and 
operating the defense program under 
President Truman. 

These are samples of the many prob- 
lems that General Eisenhower will face 
as he assigns aides to sit in with Truman 
appointees and learn about the inside 
workings of the Government. Other 
problems involve taxes, tariffs, Govern- 
ment regulations and controls. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1932 adopted an opposite course. He re- 
fused to have anything to do with the 
outgoing Hoover Administration from 
Election Day in November until Inaugu- 
ration Day on March 4, 1933. At that 
time, too, the country was in a crisis—a 
domestic one. Banks were failing and the 
depression was deepening. President 
Hoover invited his successor to come to 
Washington to take a part in solving the 
country’s problems. But the President- 
elect stayed away. He made a clean 
break with the defeated Administration. 
He took office with a completely free 
hand. 

The next President appears to be ac- 
cepting heavier risks. The exchange of 
telegrams between him and Mr. Truman 
indicates that General Eisenhower plans 
for a smooth rather than an abrupt shift 
in power when he takes office. It is pos- 
sible that, by Inauguration Day, Eisen- 
hower aides will be working alongside 
the officials whom they will replace in 
all key spots of the Government. 

This method may enable the country 
to avoid a period when the U.S. Govern- 
ment might briefly lack power to take 
action, but it involves the risk of mak- 
ing General Eisenhower in some measure 
the captive of the Truman Administra- 
tion. Eisenhower suggestions would be 
assured of a respectful hearing, but 
Truman officials would have to make 
the decisions. It is a question whether 
high policy can be conducted on such a 
basis. 

Nevertheless, General Eisenhower 
seems ready to take the chance that he 
can count on full co-operation from his 
opponents now that he has won the 
election. 
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What it takes to make an “angel of mercy” fly! 


Steel: 6832 ibs. Aluminum : 3588 Ibs, 


Hundreds of downed American airmen have known 
the thrill of seeing a helicopter appear suddenly from 
nowhere. ..to pluck them from treacherous seas, or 
hostile terrain. 

American Machine & Foundry Company pro- 
duces the twin rotors that give these flying “‘angels 
of mercy” their wings. AMF’s engineering research 


Copper: 514 Ibs 


Magnesium: 345 Ibs. 


and inventiveness are helping to pave the way for 
progress in the air, as well as on land, on the sea, 
and under the sea. 

AMF is proud of its role in American industry — 
proud to be one of thousands of companies doing 
their part to keep America militarily on guard. 
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& ur Mills walls save time and money” 


“We saved money every time we made a 





change in layout of our office space during 
the last 12 years”, says D. B. Cook, build- 
ing Maintenance Supervisor for United Gas, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, “because our Mills 
Movable Walls cost so little to rearrange to 
) General Office, United Gas, Shrev@fprt, Louisiana . : . 

; meet our changing requirements, as com- 
pared to the cost of conventional masonry 
type walls. 

“Add to this the fact that offices could be 
rearranged over a week-end without dis- 
turbing normal operations of our personnel. 
a AT ae . 
Then too, we effected real savings in main- 
tenance, for our Mills Walls are still fresh 
and modern looking, have required little 


attention or expense to preserve their at- 
tractive appearance. An occasional washing 
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usually does the job. They have certainly 
saved us time and money.” 





United Gas saved a great deal of time 
as well as money in using more than a 
mile of Mills Walls in its main office 
building. Mills Walls permit earlier 
occupancy of new offices because they 
are delivered completely pre-fabri- 
Mobilige your space for effi- cated, can be installed in one-third to 
ciency -make your interiors one-tenth the time required for tile 
flexible—save time and 


money} with Mills Mov- and plaster walls. 
able Metal Walls. This 48 
page Hook tells you how. 
Just ash for Catalog No. 50. 





Ne lost time, no materials wasted, no dust or debris when 
Mills Walls are moved. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....BONN....MADRID....CAIRO... TOKYO. eee 











>> This is how informed Europeans size up the U.S. election: 
It's a swing to the right. U.S. has now joined Britain, France and others 
in booting out the left, swinging back to conservatism. Trend is welcomed. 
Fear of U.S. isolationism, at same time, is revived by Republican victory. 
Strength of Taft, Jenner, McCarthy looks to some in Europe like resurgence of 
isolationism in the Midwest. Europe wonders whether even Ike's popularity will 
be enough if Taft wing of the party beats the drums for isolationism. 











>> In London, Winston Churchill welcomes the opportunity to team up once more 
with his old friend, Ike. It’s a sort of uncle-nephew relationship, closer in 
some ways than the Churchill-Roosevelt tie. So, before long..... : 
Transatlantic phone calls from Churchill to Ike may be rather frequent. 
White House visit by Churchill may come soon after inauguration. Something 
of the wartime relationship will be re-established, if Churchill can arrange it. 
When it comes to big issues, the things to be talked over..... 
Eisenhower trip to Korea will be applauded by Churchill. He'd like to see 
Koreans take over more of the war, free U.S. troops for duty elsewhere. 
Role of Britain as No. 1 ally of U.S. will be underscored. 
Britain's A-bomb will be emphasized by Churchill. He is especially pleased 
to have this bomb to talk about. It boosts British prestige, invites sharing 
of U.S. atomic secrets, gives Churchill new ideas for European defense build-up. 
Eisenhower-Churchill arguments are to be expected over economic issues, but 
Churchill isn't pessimistic. He's sure Ike understands Britain's problem. 




















>> Among top officials in London you find some concern and endless speculation 
over who Eisenhower's Secretary of State will be. If it's John Foster Dulles, 
the British will worry. They think he's dogmatic, somewhat too militant. If 
the Eisenhower choice is Paul Hoffman, the British will be reassured. 

Churchill, though, is expected to establish a special relationship with 
President Eisenhower above and beyond the No. 2 men in either country. 

British man in the street feels pretty good about the Eisenhower victory. 
He remembers Ike as conqueror of Nazi Germany, and hasn't worried too much over 
press criticism of Ike's campaign or over alleged anti-British attitude of Re- 
publicans. Ike's name is still an honored household word in Britain. 








>> In Paris, the Eisenhower stock is booming as a result of his special radio 
broadcast to France right after election, emphasizing U.S.-French ties. 
The French, sensitive, were dismayed early in the U.S. campaign when Ike 
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criticized the moral fiber of the French people. Then, a few days ago, came the 
U.S. vote in the United Nations on Tunisia. French didn't like that, either. 
Ike's special broadcast to France appears to have cleared the air. Paris 
papers ran the full text, played it up, noted that never before had an American 
President-elect sent a special message to a foreign country right after elec- 
tion. Result is that French now feel about 500 per cent better about the future. 





>> Like the British, the French developed doubts about Ike during the cam- 
paign. They worried about isolationist influence on Ike, about Republican em- 
phasis on Asia at possible expense of Europe, about too militant anti-Commu- 
nists. They rather hoped for a Stevenson victory. But size of Ike's landslide 
has reassured them. They hope his big vote means he won't be anybody's captive. 


>> Military men in Paris at Ike's old headquarters wish the President-elect 
could fly to Paris immediately after his trip to Korea. There's a crisis in 
NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and it won't keep so very long. 

It's a money crisis, brought on by the discovery that Europe can't afford 
the 96 divisions planned by NATO without indefinite, maybe permanent, U.S. aid. 
It's the upkeep, not just the initial cost, that threatens to junk NATO plans. 

Hard decisions, as result, face U.S. at NATO meeting in December. Presi- 
dent Truman therefore is expected to invite President-elect Eisenhower to send 
his own representatives along with Truman's to the crucial meeting. This can 
plunge Ike into the NATO crisis even before he takes office in January. 








>> In Bonn, only real sign of German interest in the U.S. election or in the 
Eisenhower victory is in Government circles. Chancellor Adenauer, who came out 
for Ike early, has praised his election as that of an expert on Europe. 

Average German, however, seems indifferent, appears to see no connection 
between U.S. election and his personal well-being in Western Germany. Germans 
remember Eisenhower as Germany's conqueror, tend to forget U.S. postwar help. 

Adenauer's enthusiasm for Ike stems from their common interest in unity in 
Europe, in Franco-German alliance. Adenauer is counting on Ike's support. 

Adenauer trip to Washington is to be expected--but after visit to France's 
Premier Pinay, not before. Adenauer wants to avoid arousing French suspicions. 














>> As other capitals weigh meaning of the Eisenhower election..... 

Madrid talks hopefully of new era in U.S.-Spanish relations, has praise 

for Ike and silent recollection of Truman's criticism of Generalissimo Franco. 
Teheran hopes Ike will give Iran proper credit for its role in the war, 

also hopes--but not out loud--that U.S. will now side with Iran against Britain. 
Cairo hints Egypt is for Ike, unless he supports Israel too strongly. 
New Delhi wonders if Republican Administration means less U.S. aid. 
Canberra is worried a little lest Ike overemphasize Europe, ignore Asia. 
Tokyo hopes for visit when Ike goes to Korea, may then sound him out on 

what's meant by letting Asians fight Asians. It's not a popular idea in Tokyo. 


>> Trend to the right is getting stronger in Britain. Churchill's party has 
increased its majority in one by-election, cut deep into Labor's in another. 
Split in Labor Party, Attlee vs. Bevan, continues to help Churchill. As result, 
Conservatives can probably avoid 1953 election, maybe serve full five years. 
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IKE AND MAMIE: What They'll Be Like .. . It's to Be 
Gayer White House . . . But on a Well-Organized Basis 


Life is to be vividly different at the 
White House after its new tenants move 
in next January. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has his own crisp way of handling a job. 
Mamie, his companionable, fun-loving 
wife, has her own ideas about making a 
home for her husband and about social 
affairs 

Ike thrives on a long, hard-working 
daily schedule. But he wants every min- 
ute of the schedule planned in advance, 
precisely allotted to this conference or 
that caller. He impatient if the 
timing gets awry. And, when the day’s 
work is done, he prefers to go to his liv- 
ing quarters without a briefcase full of 
unfinished tasks. 

Mrs. Eisenhower's first goal is to create 
a sympathetic, pleasant environment for 
Ike. And she likes to think this will be 
no more complicated a task than it was 
in Paris or at Army posts the world 
around. She likes company, especially 
old friends, and White House guest 
rooms probably will be kept occupied. 
And Mamie hopes to enliven the frosty, 
stiff official functions, make them more 
pleasant for all. 

By comparison: 

Under Herbert Hoover, hard-working 
austerity was the rule, with week ends 
in the Virginia mountains, and a mini- 
mum of formal social affairs. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelts brought 
with them a note of gaiety and relaxa- 
tion—and morning and late night hours 
spent by the President working in bed. 

With Harry S. Truman came “crony- 
ism,” evenings of poker or earthy polliti- 
cal discussion after the day’s work was 


grows 


over. The formal receptions and dinners 
were regarded as a burden by the Tru- 
mans. 

But now: 

Staff system. President Eisenhower 
can be expected to be at his desk at an 
early hour, without the usual walk or swim 
of President Truman. There will be corre- 
spondence to be attended to, a staff con- 
ference, many reports to be read. 

Such reports are part of the Eisenhow- 
er administrative method. He _ insists 
that, though comprehensive, they must 
be short, which creates a 
problem for the writer. There also will 
be a daily quota of oral reports. At Co- 
lumbia University, the General surprised 
the academicians with curt orders to 
appear at a precise hour and be pre- 
pared to discuss a prescribed subject. 
That is his Army-trained way. 

The Army has accustomed Ike, too, to 
its chain of command, staff system. Un- 


sometimes 
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THE EISENHOWER FAMILY 
The White House guest rooms will be full 


der this system, responsibility for speci- 
fied activities comes upward through a 
specified series of officers. Commands 
are transmitted downward through the 
channels. Army men, including 
General Eisenhower, feel that the staff 
system works, that it has proved itself 
by experience. 

In the civilian Government, Eisen- 
hower, as President, will find similar but 
more cumbersome machinery. The gov- 
ernmental staff system works downward 
through department heads to lower- 
echelon bureaus and their officials. As a 
military man, Ike is accustomed to issu- 
ing orders and having them obeyed, un- 
questioningly, immediately. 

But the chain of command does not 
work just that way in the Government. 
It is sluggish. Orders can and do get lost. 
In addition, departments have been op- 
erating independently of each other, even 
when working on related problems. After 
a little experience with this frustrating 
situation, it is expected that Ike will 
order an overhauling. 

He will not have an Army command- 
ers disciplinary powers in all respects. 
But he surely would attempt to straighten 
out tangled lines of command and _ in- 


same 


formation, get the work of the depart- 
ments and agencies co-ordinated at the 
top, probably through his administrative 
assistants. 

In the Army, General Eisenhower al- 
ways insisted on organizational perfec- 
tion. This enabled him to delegate au- 
thority and responsibility. The job of 
the President is so big that much must 
be entrusted to subordinates. Army men 
say that, in delegating authority, Ike 
empowers his deputies to make all but 
highest-level decisions and encourages 
them to go ahead on their own. But, if 
bungling or incompetence shows itself, 
he is quick to strike with reprimand or 
removal. 

Big decisions, big problems will find 
Ike seeking the opinion of advisers, can- 
vassing possible courses of action in con- 
ferences. Congressional leaders will be 
called in on problems of legislation. In 
small groups, the General’s great per- 
sonal charm asserts itself. He speaks flu- 
ently and persuasively. He knows how to 
change his mind, if need be, and also 
how to strike a compromise. 

First lady. Mrs. Eisenhower will not 
assert herself as a public figure, a maker 
of opinion, an influence on policy, as 
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did Mrs. Roosevelt. Nor will she tend to 
withdraw to the background as has Mrs. 
Truman. 

Mamie does not think it her place to 
be running or trying to run the Govern- 
ment or pushing causes. If occasionally 
she has a suggestion for the General, 
she does not press it. She offers it in- 
directly. Ike will find a note on his bed- 
side table or a letter with a marked 
paragraph that someone has written to 
Mrs. Eisenhower. 

She regards the household as her prin- 
cipal assignment. She will keep a care- 
ful watch on the Executive Mansion’s 
household expenditures. She and Ike 
keep a joint bank account, and she pays 
the bills. Ike never sees them, knows 
nothing about them. He is long accus- 
tomed to having others take care of his 
money. A business adviser handles his 
investment and tax problems. 

Mamie is a prudent shopper, who 
easily grows alarmed about the price of 
things. Some think this was one influ- 
ence that led thé General to emphasize 
retail-price inflation in his campaign 
speeches. Reportedly, his wife was great- 
ly shocked to find how much prices in 
the U.S. had risen when she returned 
from France. 

Mrs. Eisenhower plans to stay in the 
U.S. while Ike is in Korea. She dislikes 
flying, avoided it almost entirely during 
the campaign. While the General is 
gone, her mother, her daughter-in-law 
and the three grandchildren are to stay 
with her. 

Mamie and Ike, too, hope there may 
be more time for the farm near Gettys- 
burg that they bought some time ago. 
It is not too far from Washington for an 
occasional visit, could become a week- 
end retreat. They want to expand the 
farms operations. It is being run now as 
a dairy, and the old house is occupied 
by close friends, Brig. Gen. Arthur 
Nevins and Mrs. Nevins. 

It is with such friends as Mrs. Nevins, 
service that Mamie prefers to 
spend her leisure time. The General, 
too, retains a warm affection for his old 
colleagues. There are to be numerous 
evenings when these and other old as- 
sociates of the Eisenhowers gather at the 
White House. 

But there will be little or none of the 
poker sessions that enlivened Mr. Tru- 
man’s evenings with his old cronies. 
Both Ike and Mamie play bridge, al- 
though he, an expert, likes the game 
much more than she. 

Mrs. Eisenhower wonders, and so do 
many others, just what she can do to 
brighten the stiff and often dreary state 
receptions. She learned the ordeal of 
endless handshaking during the cam- 
paign, and is somewhat appalled at the 
thought that in May of this year, after 
the renovated White House was re- 
opened, President and Mrs. Truman 
shook hands with 10,000 people. 


wives, 
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Relaxation. When time is available, 
Ike prefers the out of doors. Fishing and 
golf then become his relaxations. Mamie 
doesn’t much like either, but now and 
then goes along on a fishing expedition. 
The General, who plays in the lower 
80s, is to be the first golfing President 
since Warren G. Harding. He is ex- 
pected to play principally at the Burning 
Tree Club, a men-only orgariization in 
nearby Maryland. 

Ike watches his health but is no health 
faddist. He will have little or no use for 
the special gymnasium and its exercising 
equipment, put in the White House by 
President Truman. And he is not ex- 
pected to find much personal use for the 
swimming pool installed to meet Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's special exercise require- 
ments. 

In recent years, the General has taken 


up painting and finds it completely re- 
laxing. The Presidency will offer little 
opportunity for landscapes. But he also 
does portraits—among others he has 
painted Mamie and the grandchildren 
—and he is said to have a flair for catch- 
ing likenesses. On Election Day, after 
voting, Ike repaired to a studio room 
at the top of his New York City resi- 
dence and quickly became absorbed in 
his hobby. 

For the rest, the General likes read- 
ing, mostly detective stories. He sleeps 
well, at any time, and does not allow his 
big responsibilities to worry him. 

Changes. So a new couple, Ike and 
Mamie, with tastes and attitudes that 
differ greatly from those of recent prede 
cessors, are to take over at the White 
House. There will be some changes made 
at the Executive Mansion. 


NIXON: A ‘Working Job’ as Vice President? 
... Tie-Breaking Service Gains in Importance 


The election places Richard M. Nixon 
in the post of that usually forgotten man, 
the Vice President of the United States. 
Mr. Nixon, however, may prove more 
conspicuous than some of his predeces- 
sors. 

For one thing, it is not Mr. Nixon’s dis- 
position to be retiring. For another, the 
vice-presidential prerogative of breaking 
tie votes in the Senate may become un- 
usually important in the 83d Congress. 


THE NIXON FAMILY 
He'll be the youngest “Veep” since 1856 


The Senate is almost evenly divided be: 
tween the parties and it is possible that 
Mr. Nixon’s vote may be the deciding 
factor in giving control to the Repub 
licans. 

For the rest, the Vice President’s du 
ties are light. Customarily, he calls the 
Senate to order at Then, unless 
big decisions are in the making, he turns 
the chair over to a Senator of his own 
party, goes on to lunch, then perhaps to 


noon. 


~ 
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his office, or even home for a nap. By 
courtesy of the President, the Vice 
President usually attends meetings of the 
Cabinet. 

The opportunity to break a tie arises 
very infrequently. The Vice President's 
vote is counted only when the tie is on 
a final Senate decision, such as passage 
of a bill or matters affecting Senate 
organization. If there is a tie vote on an 
amendment, the amendment is lost auto- 
matically. 

Some Vice Presidents of the Democrat- 
ic era just closing—Alben W. Barkley and 
John Nance Garner, in particular—were 
effective and influential in the back-room 
discussion and persuasion that often 
counts heavily in the formulation of 
legislation. Mr. Garner and Mr. Barkley 
were masters of the intricate congres- 
sional processes. Mr. Nixon, who has 
served in both House and Senate, may 
be given some assignments of this nature. 
Yet his experience in Congress has been 
brief and his influence less _ well 
established than was that of Barkley and 
Garner. 

For performing the nonarduous duties 
of the Vice Presidency, Mr. Nixon is to 
receive a salary of $30,000 and an ex- 
pense account of $10,000. He can in- 
crease his income, as he has done in the 
past, with fees from speaking engage- 
ments. He also is assigned a Government 
limousine and chauffeur. 

Mr. Nixon is the youngest man elected 
to the Vice Presidency since 1856. He 
is 39, California born, a former farm 
boy and carnival barker. He worked his 
way through Whittier College and Duke 
University Law School, practiced law, 
served the wartime Government as an at- 
torney in the Office for Emergency 
Management in 1942 and then went on 
active duty with the Navy for three 
years. 

In 1946, Nixon was elected to the 
House. His persistence as a member of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is credited with having kept the 
Alger Hiss case alive. He was elected 
to the Senate in 1950. At the Convention 
last July, because of his youth, his war 
service and his anti-Communist record, 
he was singled out for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

In the campaign, the disclosure of an 
$18,235 expense fund raised for Mr. 
Nixon by a group of businessmen was a 
major sensation. Mr. Nixon made ex- 
planation in a speech that attracted a 
nation-wide, enthusiastic audience. Much 
of that audience he obviously still retains. 

General Eisenhower has promised 
Nixon, as Vice President, a real “work- 
ing job.” What it will be is one of the 
many things the incoming Administra- 
tion has yet to work out. 
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MARTIN: An Old Hand on House Gavel... 
Politics Is His Life . . . He Guided Convention 


The Republican victory restores the 
gavel of the Speaker of the House to the 
experienced hand of Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., 68, of Massachusetts, a House veter- 
an and party loyalist. He was Speaker in 
the Republican-controlled 80th Congress. 

Mr. Martin, who always works in close 
collaboration with other party leaders, 
is a conservative with a record of friend- 
liness to business and forthright opposi- 
tion to New Deal and “Fair Deal” proj- 
ects. He often proved an effective and 
resourceful opposition leader when such 
proposals were under consideration. 

As Speaker, Mr. Martin will have an 
opportunity to influence legislation in 


purpose is unsatisfactory, the Speaker 
cuts him off with: “The gentleman is not 
recognized for that purpose.” Mr. Mar- 
tin, however, always has been modest 
and unassuming. Over the years, he has 
made few enemies, many friends, among 
both Republicans and Democrats. 

In politics, Mr. Martin came up in the 
traditional party-organization fashion. 
After a pinched boyhood and schooling 
that stopped short of college, he became 
a Republican worker in southern Massa- 
chusetts. That led to service in the State 
Legislature and as executive secretary of 
the party’s State committee. 

In 1924, he was elected to the House, 
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‘JOE’ MARTIN WITH THE TOOLS OF HIS TRADE 
As Speaker of the House, he’ll hold real power 


many ways. The Speaker can do innu- 
merable favors for many members, and, 
although Mr. Martin is anything but dic- 
tatorial, this fact is scarcely forgotten 
when he is tugging unwilling votes. 

The greatest power of the Speaker 
lies in his right to “recognize,” or give 
“the floor,” to anyone he chooses. At 
crucial times, recognition goes to a key 
member of his own party, who may 
move adjournment, recess, that the legis- 
lation under consideration be recom- 
mitted—or may present any other motion 
that carries out the party strategy. 

At other times, a familiar question, 
put by the Speaker is: “For what purpose 
does the gentleman arise?” If the 


and there he has remained, invariably 
voting his party’s attitudes toward legis- 
lation and busily corralling votes for that 
viewpoint. In 1939, he became Repub- 
lican Floor Leader, a post relinquished 
only during his two years as Speaker. 

A busy bachelor, who devotes all his 
time to politics, Mr. Martin also has 
served as Chairman of his party’s Na- 
tional Committee. And in 1940, 1944, 
1948 and 1952 he was Permanent Chair- 
man of the Republican National Conven- 
tion, and, when necessary, a firm-handed 
wielder of the gavel. At this year’s Con- 
vention, television made him familiar to 
Americans the country over. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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@ Thanks to Reichhold’s policy of self-integration, supplying high quality 
raw materials to itself, RCI is today a major producer of the basic chem- 
icals listed above. In order to assure an adequate supply for its world-wide 
manufacturing organization, the production capacity of Reichhold chemical 
plants is necessarily large. Thus, Reichhold is frequently in a position to 
share its output of these vital chemicals. If you have been looking for an 
additional source of phenol, glycerine, maleic anhydride, phthalic anhy- 
dride, sodium sulfate or sodium sulfite, write, wire or phone the Chemical 
Department for current availabilities. 


REIGHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


Creative Chemistry...Your Partner in Progress 


Plants: Detroit, Mich. + Brooklyn, #.Y. > Elizabeth, W.J. + South San Francisco and Anwsa, Calif. - Tuscalonss, Alabama - Seatlle, Wash. - Chicags, Wlinois 

Charlotte, N.C. > Jacksonville, Florida - Liverpool, England - Paris, France - Sydney, Australia - Hamburg, Germany - Naples, Italy - East London, South Africa 

Barcelona, Spein - Werndort, Austria - Buenos Aires, Argentine - Seo Fuslo, Brazil - Sessenheim and Apeideern, Holland - Torents, Port Moody, and 
Montreal, Canada - Osaka, lepan - Gothenburg, Sweden - Zurich, Switzeriand 
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MODERN 
GROUP 
WELFARE 
PLANNING 


I, you are an Employer or an Employee, 
the pamphlet describing the benefits and 
advantages of Sun Life of Canada’s famous 
Group Insurance plans should be in your 
hands because .. . 


(a)... employers and of many im- 
portant institutions of commerce, industry, trans- 
port, icipalities, hosp etc., are making 
and i ing use of the advice, ex- 
perience and facilities of the famous Sun Life 
Group Service so freely and continuously avail- 
able from key centers across the United States. 











b) ... the Sun Life was among the pioneers 
on the North American continent to offer the 
protection of Group life insurance benefits 
at wholesale rates to men and women en- 
gaged in business and industry 


c) the Sun Life, since issuing its first 
Group Protection Policy in 1919, has main 
tained a foremost position in the field and, 
today, Sun Life Group welfare plans give 
comprehensive protection to nearly 700,000 
employers and employees throughout the 
United States and Canada 


If You are an Employer 
or an Employee ... 


. you will want to be well informed on 
modern Group Welfare protection as de 
signed by the Sun Life. The benefits of Life, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability and Pension 
insurance are available to groups of 25 or 
more persons regardless of age and other 
conditions which often preclude such pro 
tection under individual plans 


The pamphlet “GROUP WELFARE PLANS DE- 
SIGNED BY THE SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA”, yours without charge or obligo- 
tion, gives the following information: (1) Why 
Planned Protection? (2) Advantoges, (3) Group 
Life Insurance Benefits, (4) Group Pensions, (5) 
Continuance of Income Benefits, (6) Hospital 
Expense Benefits, (7) Surgical Expense Benefits, 
(8) Medical Expense Benefits, (9) Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment Benefits, (10) Diag- 
nostic, X-Ray and Laboratory Benefits, (11) 
Poliomyclitis Expense Benefits, (12) Dependents’ 
Benefits, etc. 


The Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada invites 
you to mail this coupon 
without delay. 

— ame ae oe oe es oe ow oe 
To SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
2212 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation please send me 
your pamphlet for Employers and Employees 
outlining the modern way of securing Life, 
Sickness, Accident, Disability and Pension 
Benefits through the Group Welfare Plans 
designed by the Sun Life of Canada. 


Name: 
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Address: 
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COMMITTEE HEADS: Old-LineRepublicans 
Will Wield Big Power Over Making of Laws 


Republican control of the new Con- 
gress means, in general, conservative 
control of its committees. A new list of 
powerful committee chairmen is in the 
making. These mostly represent unal- 
terably Republican areas, and therefore 
stayed in Congress during the Demo- 
cratic years. In those years they accumu- 
lated the seniority that now gives them 
title to their chairmanships. In a num- 
ber of cases, they held the same posts in 
the 80th Congress. To look at them and 
the legislation that they are to handle: 


TAXES 
> Senator Eugene D. Millikin, 61, a 


business-minded attorney from Colo- 
rado, is expected to treat business and 
industry with consideration as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. He 
headed the Committee in the 80th Con- 
gress and always has worked closely 
with his predecessor, Senator Walter 
F. George, of Georgia. Within the Com- 
mittee, they personify the coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Southern 
Democrats who have dominated Con- 
gress for years. 

> Representative Daniel A. Reed, 77, 
from Dunkirk, N. Y., a member of the 
House since 1918, is in line to head 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
in which all tax bills. originate. In tax 
cutting, he will go along with Senator 
Millikin. 


SPENDING 


> Senator Styles Bridges, 54, prospec- 
tive chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, has talked much of 
economy, but has not always voted that 
way. Not long ago, however, he joined 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, in an economy effort. Where 
spending is concerned, Mr. Bridges will 
be guided by the new Administration, 
as it revises the budget to be submitted 
by President Truman. 

> Representative John Taber, 72. 
from up-State New York, a House mem- 
ber since the days of Calvin Coolidge, is 
an enthusiastic budget slasher whose 
economy bent may have to yield in 
some particulars to the wishes of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Mr. Taber, 
it is expected, will be chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, as he 
was in the 80th Congress. 


THE ARMED FORCES 


> Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 60, of 
Massachusetts, one of General Eisen- 
hower’s earliest supporters for the Presi- 


dency, is expected to become chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. From his place on the Commit- 
tee, he has watched the growth of the 
services closely, has insisted on a 
“balanced” force and has approved in- 
creased appropriations for the Navy. 
In his chairmanship, he can be expected 
to give great weight to the views 
of the General, who now is te become 
President. 

> Representative Dewey Short, 54, 
from an Ozark Mountain district in Mis- 
souri, is heir to the chairmanship of the 
House Armed Services Committee. He 
is expected to lean somewhat heavily 


~Plammer from Black Star 
SENATOR TAFT 
... laws affecting labor 


on his predecessor, Representative Carl 
Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia. They usu- 
ally have worked together. Mr. Short, 
widely traveled, recently returned from 
a trip to Korea urging another drive 
“all the way to the Yalu River.” 


FOREIGN POLICY 

> Senator Alexander Wiley, 68, of 
Wisconsin, a convert to the internation- 
al viewpoint, is in line to become chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. His hope is to build bi- 
partisan support for Eisenhower policies, 
similar to that established for a time for 
the Truman policies by the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, also a convert to 
internationalism. Senator Wiley now is 
serving as a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations. 
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> Representative Robert B. Chiperfield, 
of Illinois, 53 next week, is expected to 
head the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, a group of only incidental im- 
portance to foreign policy. 


LABOR 
> Senator Robert A. Taft, it is assumed, 


returns to his 80th Congress post of 
chairman of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, to keep the Taft-Hartley law under 
his protective custody. (See page 100.) 
The post also gives him leverage for op- 
posing compulsory health insurance and 
nation-wide educational subsidies. 

> Representative Samuel K. McConnell, 
Jr., 51, a former investment banker from 
suburban Philadelphia, ranks for House 
Labor chairmanship, to the applause” of 
business groups and the frank dismay of 
labor organizations. Labor groups, op- 
posing Mr. McConnell’s re-election, called 


~Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MILLIKIN 
... laws affecting business 


him wrong on every issue in the last 
Congress. 


BUSINESS CONTROLS 


> Senator Homer E. Capehart, 55, an 
Indiana farmer and manufacturer known 
for forthright opposition to most busi- 
ness controls and any governmental busi- 
ness interferences, is the man for the 
key position of chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Senator Capehart’s record in eight years 
in Congress has been one of Old Guard 
conservatism and consistent support of 
the ideas of Senator Taft. 

> Representative Jesse P. Wolcott, 59, 
of Michigan, apparently to be chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, goes along pretty much with 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Highlights 


OF THIS NEWEST FIBER GLASS OPERATION 


PLANT LOCATION—Shelbyville, 27 miles Southeast of Indianapolis, is 
served by the Pennsylvania and New York Central railroads. The location 
presents numerous advantages to many users of Fiber Glass. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES--The most advanced manufacturing processes 
and techniques are being employed to assure the production of Fiber Glass 
which meets the most exacting standards and requirements. 


PRODUCTS--Two basic forms of Fiber Glass, each in a full range of 
grades and sizes, are being produced: 


SUPERFINE INSULATION—Composed of fibers 
of exceptional fineness—from 3 to 20/100,000 
of an inch in diameter—providing greatest 
thermal and acoustical insulating effiiciency- 
to-weight ratios, extraordinary strength, com- 
pressibility and resiliency. In all standard 
grades and sizes, or fabricated to specifications. 


YARNS, STRANDS AND ROVING—Continuous fila- 
ment fiber, twisted and plied to provide yarns 
of the weights and types required for electrical 
insulation and industrial and decorative fabrics. 
Roving, composed of continuous filament 
strands, bundled in parallel, and chopped 
strands, consisting of roving cut to lengths of 


14” to 2”, for use in plastics. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE—A staff of trained engineers is available to lend 
technical assistance in utilizing PPG Fiber Glass to maximum advantage 


in all applications, particularly those involving new fabricating methods 
and products. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT—-A program of continuing research and 
development is established for the purpose of giving users of PPG Fiber 
Glass every future advantage, from refinements in manufacture to benefits 
in utilization. 





You may be able to realize important 
advantages in using PPG Fiber Glass. 
For additional information, please con- 
PPG FIBER GLASS Help Make tact Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Fiber Glass Division, 632 Duquesne 

Products BETTER, Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.... or Ries 
SAFER, LIGHTER, STRONGER _ sales offices in Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Washington .. . or the nearest 


PPG Warehouse. 


The Unique Properties of 


al _ 
FIBER GLASS PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
: GE 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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automatic 


Designed for work simplification, 
the Olivetti fully automatic Printing 
Calculator requires no special 
training. For further efficiency, the 
automatic short cut “push button” 
multiplication employing a separate 
keyboard saves up to 35% of multi- 
plication time, and the printed tape 
records permanently all calculations 
and results, including credit balance. 
For demonstration please call the 
sales and service office nearest you. 
There are over 400 cities throughout 
the United States with Olivetti repre- 
sentation. Olivetti Corporation of 
America, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
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Allen to get back 
the Rules Committee . . . 


Senator Capehart in his dislike fo, 
Government controls. Some measure 
Mr. Wolcott’s conservatism by the fact 
that, in the 80th Congress, he success. 
fully fought a housing bill proposed by 
Senator Taft. 


AGRICULTURE 


> Senator George D. Aiken, a Vermont 
farmer who has a broad interest in agri- 
culture, heads for the post of chairman 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
with a teeling that the present farm sup- 
port system needs little if any revision, 
Senator Aiken, 60, with 12 years in the 
Senate behind him, is one of those who 
helped defeat the Truman Administra- 
tion’s Brannan farm plan. He is generally 
considered a Republican liberal. 

> Representative Clifford R. Hope, of 
Kansas, who is first in line to head 
the House Agriculture Committee, also 
helped to write the present farm plan 
and he and Senator Aiken are in general 
agreement about it. Mr. Hope, 59, a 
veteran of 26 years in the House, is con- 
sidered a Republican authority on agri- 
culture and farm legislation. There is 
talk that he might be named Secretary 
of Agriculture. In that case, the com- 
mittee chairmanship would go to August 
H. Andresen, also from a farm State, 
Minnesota. 


HOUSE RULES 


> Representative Leo E. Allen, of Illi- 
nois, is expected to resume chairmanship 
of the highly important House Rules 
Committee, which must give its approval 
before any piece of legislation is brought 
to the House floor. Mr. Allen, 54, with 20 
years in the House behind him, shares 
the essential conservatism of the Re- 
publican leadership, worked in close co- 
operation with it as Rules Committee 
Chairman in the 80th Congress. The 
committee for years has been under the 
domination of Republicans and South- 
em conservatives—to the occasional 
frustration of Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman—and no essential changes in its 
attitude are in sight. 


The New Men 
In the Senate 


The election sends a number of new 
men to the Senate, mostly conservative, 
but with a cross-trend sprinkling of 
Democratic liberals. Backgrounds and 
inclinations of some of the new Senators 
are discussed in what follows. 
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. » » Former rancher 
replaces O‘Mahoney 


> John F. Kennedy, 35, ousted from the 
Senate the veteran Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr, Massachusetts Republican who 
served as pre-Convention leader of the 
drive to make General Eisenhower Presi- 
dent. While that was going on, Mr. 
Kennedy was campaigning vigorously 
for the Senator's seat. He has spent two 
tems in the House, backing Truman 
foreign policy and most Administration 
domestic issues. The new Senator’s father 
is Joseph P. Kennedy, financier and for- 
mer Ambassador to London. 

>Frank A. Barrett, a Wyoming Re- 
publican, defeated the veteran Senator 
Joseph C. O Mahoney to win a place in 
the Senate. Mr. Barrett, a former ranch- 
er and long-time politician, served four 
terms in the U.S. House of Representa- 
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JACKSON OF WASHINGTON 


...@ winning Democrat 


tives and since 1951 has been Gov- 
ernor of his State. In the House he al- 
ways was anxious about the needs of 
Wyoming’s cattle and sheep growers. 
He presided over hearings on freeing 
certain forest lands from Government 
control and on grazing rights on pub- 
lic ranges. 

>Henry M. Jackson, 40, a Democrat 
running counter to the trend, defeated 
Harry P. Cain for a seat in the Senate 
from Washington, Mr. Jackson, a lawyer, 
has spent the last 12 years in the U. S. 
House of Representatives, There, he sup- 
ported most New Deal and “Fair Deal” 
proposals and was outspokenly critical 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. In the campaign, Mr. Jackson 

(Continued on page 64) 
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When you’re called out of town, Pull- 
man schedules usually permit a full 
day at your desk, the day you leave. 


If you have anything that needs 
finishing up, you can take care of it 
en route. Then you can sit back and 


And here’s the unseen advantage of 
answering long distance calls in 
person by going Pullman:—a good 
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If your family were called into conference, they'd 


put in a good word for Pullman, too. 


Why? 


Because you're so safe on a Pullman. That’s why! 


Best way to answer a long distance call— 


take it eacy! 





And railroad stations are so centrally 
located, a short cab ride gets yo 
aboard in plenty of time. 






relax in complete Pullman comfort. 
Or head for the dining car and a deli- 
cious full-course dinner of your choice. 


night’s rest in a full-size bed. So you 
arrive relaxed, refreshed, and, most 
important—ready for business. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO Go Pu LLMA N 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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19 MILLION 
POPULATION 


12 MILLION 
POPULATION 


5 MILLION 
™ POPULATION 






LOS ANGELES 
METROPOLITAN 


WITHIN tHe city Limits OF 


LOS ANGELES 









Center of the Nation’s Third Largest Retail 
Market and Industrial Center of the West 


THE city OF Los ANGELES, located in the center of the Nation’s 
third largest retail market, offers a choice of fully developed urban, 
suburban, or open country areas for industrial development. Each 
area benefits by the established facilities of a well-organized muni- 
cipality including electric power at the lowest industrial rates of 
any major U. S. city, and an abundant supply of good water. 
Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s Industrial 


Development Engineers first for the only complete, factual infor- 





mation on plant location, facilities, and services in Los Angeles. 
Let us prepare a special analysis and recommendation to fit your 
specific requirements. All inquiries are confidential, of course. 


Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES? facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section D 
BOX 3669 +» TERMINAL ANNEX + LOS ANGELES 54 
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Industrialist defeats 
Senator Benton .. . 


attacked Senator Cain for his highly 
conservative voting record. 

>» Michael J. Mansfield, a Democrat 
and New Dealer, was elected to the 
Senate in Montana over Zales N, 
Ecton, who came to Congress in the 
Republican landslide of 1946. Previous- 
ly, Mr. Mansfield, 49, a mining en. 
gineer and former professor at Montana 
State University, had spent 10 years in 
the House. 

> John Sherman Cooper (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, returns to the Senate after a 
four-year interval, much of which was 
spent helping the Truman Administra- 
tion with foreign-policy problems. He 
has represented the U.%. at the United 
Nations General Assembly and at three 
meetings of the North Atlantic Treaty 


—Wide World 


BUSH OF CONNECTICUT 
... toppled a Democrat 


Organization. Mr. Cooper was in the 
Senate from 1946 to 1948, filling an 
unexpired term. In 1948, he was de- 
feated for re-election. He is rated a lib- 
eral Republican, who supports federal 
housing, aid to education and displaced- 
persons legislation. 

> William A. Purtell, 55, a Republi- 
can, brings to the Senate the attitudes 
of a Connecticut businessman who has 
been a diretcor of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association. With 
the backing of Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, Mr. Purtell defeated McCarthy’s 
old foe, Senator William Benton, in a 
campaign that emphasized Communism. 


> Prescott $. Bush, 55, a New York in- 


vestment banker who lives in Connec- 
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_,. War veteran, Republican, 
takes Moody’‘s seat 


ticut, rides into the Senate on the crest 
of the Eisenhower landslide. He tried 
for the Senate two years ago but was 
beaten by 1,100 votes by Senator Wil- 
liam Benton. Mr. Bush is a director of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Co. and a 
partner in Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co. The firm’s Harriman is Averell 
Harriman, a close adviser of President 
Truman. 

>Barry M. Goldwater, a_ hustling, 
highly popular Arizona Republican poli- 
tician, defeated the Senate’s Democratic 
Floor Leader, Ernest W. McFarland, to 
win a place in that chamber. Mr. Gold- 
water, 43, is a department-store pro- 
prietor. His particular interest is that of 
his State: a fight with California over 
rights to water from the Colorado River. 
>W. Stuart Symington, 51, (Dem.), 
of Missouri, moves into the Senate as a 
man who knows his way around Wash- 
ington. He came to the capital in 1941, 
and has held a series of important offices 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 
These included Secretary of the Air 
Force and Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. Last year he 
was assigned to head the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to clean house after 
congressional exposures of irregularities 
there. To come to the Senate, Mr. 
Symington defeated the archconservative 
James P. Kem. 

> Dwight Griswold, a Republican who 
served as chief of the American Mission 
for Aid to Greece in 1947 and 1948, was 
elected td the Senate from Nebraska, 
Mr. Griswold is a newspaper publisher 
and a former Governor of his State. 

> Charles E. Potter, 36, capped a con- 
servative Republican voting record in 
the House by winning election to the 
Senate from Michigan. Mr. Potter, a 
legless war veteran, defeated Senator 
Blair Moody, a liberal who had been ap- 
pointed to fill an unexpired Senate term. 
> Albert Gore, 44, a Democrat of con- 
servative leanings, replaces the veteran 
Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee, in the 
Senate. Mr. Gore, who has served 14 
years in the House, defeated Mr. Mc- 
Kellar in the primary election. 

> Price Daniel, 42, was elected to the 
Senate from Texas with some question 
as to just what his political affiliation 
will be. In the election he had the nom- 
ination of both parties and was a strong 
backer of General Eisenhower in the 
turbulent Texas campaign. He himself 
has raised the question of whether he 
will vote with the Republicans or the 
Democrats in the organization of the 
Senate. He replaces Senator Tom Con- 
nally, who did not seek re-election. 
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They’re worth money 






in your business, too 


Are materials or finished products 
moved from one place to another in 
your business? Do you employ three 
men or more at handling, moving or 
stacking? 

If your answer is “yes”, you can make 
profitable use of Yale Lift Trucks (gaso- 
line, electric or Diesel) and Yale Hoists. 
Send the coupon for full details on how 
you can cut handling costs 50 to 75%. 
Then depend on Yale to solve your spe- 
cific handling problems...with equip- 
ment ranging from giant Ram Trucks 
to compact Worksavers designed for 
use in confined areas where floor ca- 
pacities are limited. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
OFFERED IN COUPON 
































YALE has the answers 
(Mail the coupon below) 


How did special YALE equipment save 
$196,000 for an important California 
industry? 

How did Yate equipment reduce han- 
dling man-hours 50%—saving money 
for a bottling company? 

What YALE Hoist made one-man manu- 
facturing easy? 

What combination of YALE equipment 
cut shipping costs 75%—saving money 
in the sugar industry? 
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m’WHY WE WON’—’WHY WE LOST’ 


What Happened in the Election 


Told by 
TAFT DEWEY WYATT MARTIN 


BYRNES SUMMERFIELD 


LODGE 





SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT (Rep.) 


(By Telephone Between Cincinnati 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think 
was the dominant issue in 
the campaign, as you look 
it over, Senator Taft? 

A I think the dominant 
issue was really getting rid 
of the New Deal—that is, 
the people were funda- 
mentally against the whole 
spending-taxation philos- 
ophy. You see that par- 
ticularly in these South- 
ern States. They came over 
because they were “agin” 
the New Deal. Now that 
was intensified, of course, tremendously by (1) cor- 
ruption, (2) Korea, (3) Communism. But fundament- 
ally the whole build-up against Truman was against 
the New Deal, I think. 

Q Do you think Truman helped or hurt Stevenson 
in the campaign? 

A I am inclined to think he hurt him. 

Q In what way? 

A The election, of course, would have gone our way 
anyway. I don’t know that Truman hurt Stevenson 
any, net. He gave spirit to the Democratic campaign 
—it would have been awfully dead if he hadn't. If 
President Truman hadn’t been in there fighting I think 
everybody would have just assumed it was going to 
be a landslide for Eisenhower, and probably would 
have made it worse for the Democrats—he gave some 
spirit to it. But, so far as individual voters are con- 
cerned, he alienated a lot more than he acquired, I 
think. 

Q Did he stir up antagonisms in people who might 
have been friendly to Stevenson but who were re- 
minded of the Truman record, perhaps? 





~—Harris & Ewing 


OF OHIO 


A I think that’s true, yes. He kept alive this fecling 
which was a fundamental thing against the Truman 
record. 

Q Do you think the Republican Party throughout 
the country showed material gains on the local levels? 

A They showed gains—I wouldn’t say material. 
We carried Ohio by 350,000 for Bricker, or something 
like that, and about 450,000 for Ike. I think the reason 
Ohio was better than Illinois, Michigan and Pennsy]l- 
vania—particularly Michigan and Pennsylvania— 
was that we did such intensive organization work on 
it two years ago. I think the Republican strength 
was shown where they really got themselves well or- 
ganized and worked up. Take a place like Arizona, 
where they carried everything—it was the best or- 
ganization down there I ever saw, when I visited there 
last week. They were all pepped up and they were 
working in every precinct and every place where there 
was space. On the. other hand, in Missouri the thing 
was no good. 

Q Isn't it really a vindication of your theory that 
if you get out your own vote and organize well you've 
got a good chance to win? 

A I think so. I think you'll find Eisenhower’s tre- 
mendous majority arose from overwhelming percent- 
ages in the Republican districts—3 to 1 and 4 to 1 in 
Republican suburbs around the big cities, in Republi- 
can counties, and wherever there were Republican 
States. Wherever you had Republican sentiment, it 
just went over overwhelmingly. 

Q Was this in large part due to the fact that the 
Republican Party was united? 

A I think so—the fact that the party was united 
and had gotten themselves all worked up. I take some 
credit for the campaign we put on for eight months. 
We fought all these issues and we aroused a lot of en- 
thusiasm. That’s why so many of them got mad when 
I was not nominated, because we had that enthusiasm 
aroused, but I think it was turned in the end to the 
party good except in Massachusetts. 
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Major Issues With Voters: Winners Say the New Deal, 


Korea, ‘the Mess’ =Losers Say ‘Time for a Change’ 


Q Was there some defection there of your own 
group? 

A You see, Basil Brewer, who was our head in 
Massachusetts—I couldn’t do anything with him—he 
just went all out against Cabot Lodge. I think he 
probably converted John Fox, who bought the Boston 
Post, to the same point of view. That wasn’t the only 
reason in Massachusetts—I think the Catholic vote 
had about as much to do with it, by being pretty 
strong for Kennedy. Lodge had always got the Cath- 
olics before; he had to, almost, to win. 

Q Do you think the Republican Party would have 
won against any candidate other than Stevenson? 

A I think so. Of course, where you had a conserva- 
tive Democrat as a candidate he made more head- 
way— 

Q Where, for instance? 


A Symington in Missouri and Kennedy in Mas- 


sachusetts. 

Q Wouldn't the support of labor have gone to such 
a conservative Democrat, anyway? 

A I don’t know; that’s hard to say—I couldn’t say. 
Stevenson might have done better that way, but I 
don’t think you can guess about that—I wouldn’t 
guess. 

Q Can you sufficiently detach yourself to express 
what might have happened if you’d been the nominee? 

A I think I would have won—I might not have 
won by as ljarge a majority, but I think I’d have won 
just about as many States. I think we’d have carried 
more Senators, because I think we would have fought 
the campaign more on what I think is the fundamental 
issue. 

You see, in a way the campaign was fought out on 
issues that were not exactly related to the record of 
Senators like Kem and Ecton and Cain and Lodge— 
it was fought out on other things where they had no 
particular advantage over the Democratic nominee. 

Q What do you have in mind there? Foreign issues? 

A I mean Communism, corruption and unity, and 
other things that were subjects of talk. 

Q How far do you think the victory today augurs 
for achievement in the next two and four years on the 
part of the Republican Party? 

A We’ve got to develop that—we’ve got a job to 
develop a deliberate, affirmative program. I think I 
know the lines it ought to follow, but you’ve got to 
secure agreement from rather widely separated ele- 
ments and I wouldn’t want to make a prediction at 
this time. 

Q Do you think the Democrats’ attempt to drive a 
wedge between you and Eisenhower got anywhere? 
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This impression that he had surrendered to you—do 
you think that had any influence? 

A No. If anything, it made votes for us, I think. 

Q It assisted the party workers in believing that 
the party was united? 

A That’s right. I think it stirred up my friends— 
they were willing to vote anyway, but I think that it 
stirred them up so they got to work. 

Q What is your theory about what is going to be 
done on co-operation between the Republican Party 
and the Southern conservatives? 

A I think it’s very interesting, but I don’t think I 
can very well outline it in detail. 

Q But, in a general way, do you think the coalition 
will keep on? 

A I hope we can work with them very materially 
in the development of a legislative program. 

Q Don't you think the fact that there were so many 
votes cast in those Southern States for Eisenhower will 
influence some of those local Democrats down there? 

A That’s right. I don’t think any of the Senators 
came out for Eisenhower. Byrd came out against 
Stevenson, and Price Daniel, the elected Senator 
from Texas, came out for Eisenhower. 

Q But Daniel says now he is going to wait and see 
what these reprisals of Chairman Mitchell are before 
he makes up his mind on how he is going to vote on 
the organization of the Senate— 

A I see. Fortunately we don’t quite need his vote. 

Q You don't think so? 

A No, we’ve got the Senate all right without Morse 
and without Daniel. 

Q Would you welcome Daniel’s support? 

A We have enough votes, so we don’t want to put 
Daniel on the spot, or Byrd either—he might vote 
with us if he had to. But we have 49 Senators, count- 
ing Morse, or 48 to 48 otherwise, and with the Vice 
President it’s 49 votes to organize. We could stall the 
organization for the first two weeks, until Nixon is 
inaugurated, if the Democrats make trouble. 

Q Do you think this was a particularly bad cam- 
paign? 

A It seems to me it got off the fundamental issues a 
little more than any campaign I’ve been in. 

Q Well, do you think it was done deliberately by 
the Democrats in order to keep off the issues? 

A Oh, I don’t know—I think it just developed in 
the bitterness that was injected, particularly after 
Truman got in it. But we’ve had bad campaigns be- 
fore, going way back to the foundation of the Re- 
publican Party, if you remember. 


(Continued on next page) 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS E. DEWEY (Rep.) OF NEW YORK 


(By Telephone Between Albany 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What won the cam- 
paign, Governor Dewey— 
what big issue? 

A I think the American 
people wanted a_ clean 
sweep of the Administra- 
tion, with a great new lead- 
ership for peace in the 
world and for integrity in 
government and _ restora- 
tion of decency in Wash- 
ington. 

Q How much would you 
say the foreign policy of 
the Administration played 
a part in the general attitude of the people at the 
polls? 

A I would say that the people feel that the Adminis- 
tration has failed to build a sufficiently strong alliance 
to prevent war, and that they do trust in General 
Eisenhower. 

Q How do you think the Korean issue affected the 
people—what was the basis of their feeling on that 
issue? 

A I think that they understood the Administration 
had failed to realize the danger in Korea and had 
blundered us into a situation where a vacuum was cre- 
ated, and where, in effect, the Communists were invited 
in by the Administration. 

Secondly, I think the people quite properly felt 
that the Administration had failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity to train the South Koreans to de- 
fend themselves. 

Q Do you think the people were getting impatient 
at the fact that the war was dragging on? 

A Of course there was some of that, but my funda- 
mental feeling is that the people understand the 
peril of the loss of the free Pacific and would be 
willing to do whatever is necessary, but not under 
incompetent leadership. 

Q Do you think that the people felt that by chang- 
ing Administrations they could have an immediate 
solution of the Korean problem? 

A No, and General Eisenhower was very careful to 
point out that there were no panaceas. 

Q But is it your concept that they just wanted a 
new effort made to settle it by some other Administra- 
tion? 

A No, I would say that the people understood the 
point that the basic problem is that the Russians 
think they can wear us out and bully us out, and if we 
train the 3 million South Koreans who are available 
to carry the brunt of the burden of defending their 
own country there would be a clearer realization in 
Moscow that we couldn’t be bullied out and scared 
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out, and that would speed up greatly the willingness 
of the Kremlin to make a settlement. 

Q Do you see any sign that the Republican Party 
could be considered to have an isolationist or an in- 
ternationalist trend in the election, one way or the 
other? 

A Oh, I think it is clear that the Republican Party 
has voted overwhelmingly with the rest of the peo- 
ple to accept our obligations and commitments to the 
great alliance of the free countries to build our 
strength and to preserve the peace. 

Q Looking at the domestic side of the picture, 
do you see any distinguishing characteristics in the 
way the electorate behaved on questions of domes- 
tic policy—conservative, liberal-conservative, anti- 
radical— 

A Of course, General Eisenhower made it very 
clear that there would be no loss of social gains and 
that we intended to build a more secure floor under 
the lives of the people by having their Government 
live within its income, and a Government that re- 
spected the rights of the American people to spend 
more of their own money for themselves instead of 
having the Government spend it for them. 

I wouldn’t say that it was anything more than a re- 
affirmation of the basic principles of genuine liberal- 
ism, which are to have a sound and progressive govern- 
ment that recognizes its obligations to all the people 
and to their security; within the limits of its income. 

Q Would you say it could be construed as arresting 
a tendency toward socialism? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you mean that people have become consider- 
ably disturbed over the centralization of power? 

A I hope so—of that I couldn’t be sure. 

Q Looking at New York State in particular, how 
do you explain that enormous up-State vote? 

A Of course it was not only an enormous up-State 
vote but it was an enormous vote in the city, where 
the Democratic majority was held down to about 


360,000, and that’s an indication that people of the . 


State, both up-State and down-State, felt that the cor- 
ruption of the Administration and its incompetence 
were a peril both to their national security and to the 
peace of the world, and that we had to get the com- 
petence and wise leadership of General Eisenhower 
to lead the country in both fields. 

Q Have you an opinion as to how much impact tele- 
vision and radio campaigning have on the electorate? 

A I think that television and radio are the most 
effective means of campaigning. I was on the televi- 
sion and radio State-wide and nation-wide 17 times in 
the last two weeks—as well as for 18 hours on the 
final Monday. 

Q What do you think was the influence of Presi- 
dent Truman in the campaign? 

A I think that he lowered the level of the cam- 
paign to the point where the people were repelled— 
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they finally discovered that his tactics were mere mud 
slinging and vilification and were repelled by them. 

Q You think, then, that he hurt Stevenson? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q How much do you think the Truman record was 
an issue in the campaign? 

A Truman made it an issue and Stevenson did not 
criticize it. Therefore I should say the Truman record 
was Clearly an issue and was clearly. repudiated. 

Q And it was a liability to Stevenson? 

A Yes—nothing could have wiped out the cor- 


ruption of the Administration in the people’s mind. . 


Q How do you think the Republican Party in 
Congress will function with the General, in view of 
what the results have been this week? 

A I am sure the party in both houses will follow 
the pledges of the platform and the leadership of 
General Eisenhower. 

Q You saw General Eisenhower when he first came 
back from Europe and had some conferences with 
him, and you saw him when he was president of 
Columbia, and you’ve seen him now since he has 
been through this campaign—what would you say 
of his evolution as a civilian leader? 

A I would say that he has had a terribly rugged 


introduction to American politics and has come 
through it like a purebred and a great man. 

Q And you think he is taking naturally to the 
rough and tumble of the political world? 

A I never saw anybody take the terrible physical 
strain of the campaign as magnificently as he did, 
and I know how tough it is. 

Q You know there was a rumor around Washington 
last summer that he would be pretty thin-skinned to 
criticism and wouldn't be able to take it. I was won- 
dering what his emotional reaction to the criticisms 
was—have you heard him say anything about them? 

A Nobody likes to be lied about—he didn’t like it 
any more than any of the rest of us do. But he’s a good 
soldier in the finest sense of the word. 

Q Do you feel the Republican Party will be uni- 
fied? 

A I do believe not only that they can get together, 
but I think that all elements of the party really are 
together today and that General Eisenhower has been 
given such an overwhelming mandate by the people— 
everyone will recognize it and will accept his leader- 
ship and follow it. We had only one job and that was 
to try to get a two-party system back and a chance to 
win a peace—and that’s been achieved. 


. 





WILSON V. WYATT, MANAGER OF STEVENSON CAMPAIGN 


(By Telephone Between Springfield, Ill., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q As you look back over 
the campaign, Mr. Wyatt, 
what particular issue or is- 
sues do you think inter- 
ested the people most? 

A The thing that to me 
was decisive in the election 
was in the slogan, “Time 
for a change,” which start- 
ed actually 12 years ago 
and was repeated 8 years 
ago and 4 years ago, and 
this year, I think, was ir- 
resistible. 

Q You mean there was 
a trend in the statistics in the last two elections which 
showed that as an operative factor? 

A Yes, I think that is very true. I think there- 
fore that there was an irresistible force which no 
single issue and no single person or no combination 
of issues or persons could really have changed. I 
think that Adlai Stevenson did the best conceiv- 
able job that anybody could have done. We’ve 
all canvassed it back and forth both here at Spring- 
field and with the National Committee in Wash- 
ington. We do not feel that the change of any par- 
ticular issue or the emphasis on any one as against 
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another would have made any change in the 
result. 

On the surface I think there were several issues 
that were energizing forces, you might say. From the 
Republican side I think that the issue of Korea was 
perhaps dominant. I think that the issue of corrup- 
tion started out as something significant and dwindled 
off into something that was down in the lower category 
of significance by all the tests and checks we could 
find. 

Q Don’t you think that the Nixon episode may have 
reduced the momentum of that issue? 

A I think that that’is exactly what reduced it al- 
most to the point of making it one that was nostalgic 
rather than one that was current by the time Election 
Day came. 

Q That was a break for your side? 

A Well, I think that is correct. I think that the is- 
sue of Communism—very mistakenly, but an issue 
nevertheless—had some reality to it. I think those 
were the issues from the Republican side. 

From the Democratic side I think the strongest is- 
sues were affirmative—those on the Republican side 
I would say were ones that were negative, they were 
the “agin’” reasons rather than the “pro” reasons—I 
think that the reasons on the Democratic side were 
“pro” reasons but were not sufficient to overcome the 
“agin’”’ reasons from the other side or, what was to me 
fundamental, the sweep of the current. 
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Q Looking back to parallels in history, not making 
any invidious comparisons between Governor Steven- 
son and William Jennings Bryan, who ran three 
times, but dealing only with the popularity factor, 
would you say that Stevenson’s popularity with the 
voters in the Democratic Party is likely to be continu- 
ous just as Bryan’s was? 

A I would say that it was likely to be continuous, 
but I’d rather not add “just as Bryan’s was” because 
that would connote a contingent defeat. I think he’ll 
have a victory. 

Q What I meant was that sometimes in defeat the 
party that loses is so disgusted with its candidate 
they don’t even want to think of him again— 

A That’s very true and I see your point. I think we 
could look at both parties and see that there were 
times of defeat when the leader ceased immediately to 
be the leader. I think that Adlai Stevenson is the 
leader of the Democratic Party and is far stronger 
with the Democratic Party today than he was two 
months ago or three months ago when he was nom- 
inated. 

Q Doesn't it follow logically then that, with a four- 
year interval when he will not have had any part in 
the preceding Administration, he will be freer to 
criticize and to propose what should be done if he is 
the leader again? 

A I think you may well be right about that. I think 
he will be the voice and the spokesman for the Demo- 
cratic Party both in its affirmative philosophy and in 
its proposals and in its constructive criticism of what 
goes forward. In other words, I think that he will be 
the effective leader of a constructive opposition. 

Q Do you think that he may be a candidate for 
the Senate between now and four years from now? 

A I had a long talk with him last night, and all I 
am certain of at the moment is that he has no plans 
beyond the termination of his Governorship of Illinois. 
That, of course, is a very short time. Beyond that he 
has no definite plans. It is my own personal hope 
that he will remain in private life and from there be 
the effective leader of a constructive opposition. 

Q Doesn’t experience show that the man in pri- 
vate life has more time, too? 

A I think that is very true. You are just bound to 
get completely weighted down with the immediate 
responsibilities of the immediate segment in which 
you are operating and therefore have less of an oppor- 
tunity to do a really worth-while, helpful, effective 
job. 

Q Also he has a chance to become known in areas 
of the country where he wasn’t known before? 

A Well, the fact is that he won more votes than any 
other defeated candidate in history. I think he had 
the largest number of votes of any candidate who has 
been defeated—in spite of the fact that the other 
side won by a landslide against us. We are delighted 
with the fact that there were so many people who 
voted. I hope that will continue regardless of what 
it means as to outcome. 
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Q Would you care to say how much of a factor 
President Truman’s speeches were in the campaign? 

A I don’t think that is anything that anybody really 
knows, actually. I have talked, of course, with many 
about it and many have talked with me about it. | 
think that the fact that some of the things he said with 
reference to the General seemed very blunt was dis- 
turbing to many. On the other hand, the facts he was 
discussing were really the blunt ones rather than the 
opinions that he was giving. 

I would think, as I said before several times, both 
before the election and since, that the President was a 
plus contribution to the election, that he was affirma- 
tive for the Democratic ticket, and that he was not, 
as some people have said, negative. I think the best 
proof of that is that experienced political leaders and 
some of the very best ones in the Democratic Party in 
the country were anxiously seeking a return visit from 
him, and others who had not had any were seeking a 
visit from him, even in the last two weeks of the cam- 
paign. 

Q Do you think the country may have been turn- 
ing from a quasi-radical side to a quasi-conservative 

ide, and that the trend was in that direction? 

A I could see how some people might have thought 
that, and yet with a candidate such as Adlai Steven- 
son and the philosophy of government that he has it 
was in no sense a radical philosophy of government. 

Q No, I meant that the trend of the electorate in 
recent years might have been swinging in that other 
direction— 

A I think that is correct. 

Q And if that trend is true, might it have been ad- 
visable for the Governor to have wooed some of the 
conservative votes in the country more assiduously? 

A No, I really don’t think so. I really believe the 
campaign that he waged, the issues that he stressed 
were the dominant ones and the best ones, so far as 
anything possibly could have been done, or, what is 
more important, so far as his own integrity was con- 
cerned and his own genuine belief and philosophy. 
Furthermore, General Eisenhower adopted all of the 
“Fair Deal” and New Deal measures that had been 
put into effect, without exception. So that it was not 
a case of General Eisenhower being in opposition to 
the “Fair Deal” and New Deal—he adopted those and 
called them “middle of the road” and said that “‘there 
are social gains that, of course, no one questions.” Of 
course, everybody in the Republican Party had ques- 
tioned them every step of the way. 

Q Do you think that he got some independent 
votes that way? 

A I think he did. I think he adopted the accom- 
plished New Deal and “Fair Deal.” There was no part 
of it that he said he would want to uproot or change. 
I think that gave the general middle group and liberal 
group in the country some feeling that “Well, we can 
have both change and the things that to us are vital, 
which are the accomplishments of the ‘Fair Deal’ and 
the New Deal.” 
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Q How much influence on the campaign do you at- 
tribute to the fact that Governor Stevenson had to 
campaign on a record which he himself didn’t have 
any part in making? 

A I think that he was campaigning on the future. I 
think that the swing of the current of opinion—this 
tidal wave that was in process before the conventions 
and before either Eisenhower or Stevenson was nom- 
jnated—I think that that was influenced, of course, 
by the cumulative resentments and the cumulative 
desire for quiet and sort of peace from any further 
change. I think that was all motivated by the many 
changes of the past. In that sense he was campaigning 
inevitably on the record. 

Q Looking at it now retrospectively, isn’t it a handi- 
cap for any candidate who himself hasn't been a part 
of the preceding Administration to make a campaign 
on some policies and acts which he finds himself 
compelled to defend, although if he had been in office 
he might have done things differently? 

A I think that that is the more general question. 
The specific one, I think, is rather clear, that the issues 
that Governor Stevenson talked about in the election 
—the ones that he emphasized were ones that he be- 
lieved in regardless of what had gone on in the past. 
Some of them were at variance, many of them were 
consistent with it—but, after all, he was nominated 
by the Democratic Party because they believed that 
he was consistent with much of the pattern and think- 
ing and philosophy of the last 20 years. 

Q But, isn’t it true that any man who is nominated 
for office, immediately after an outgoing Administra- 
tion—now that we have a limit of two presidential 
terms—must either differentiate himself from the pre- 
ceding Administration if the people want a change, 
or not differentiate himself if the people don’t want a 
change? So that when the sentiment is so much for a 
change, it is almost imperative for him to promise a 
different kind of administration? 

A That would go back in our case prior to the Con- 
vention and prior to the nomination. If there were to 
be someone who thought differently from Adlai 
Stevenson, it is obvious there would have been a differ- 
ent nominee. He couldn’t be nominated with the Con- 
vention believing his thinking was what it was, and 
then, having received the nomination, change it. He 
could only be true to his own beliefs. 

Q Of course, in the pre-Convention campaign you 
had Senator Kefauver running, not exactly on an anti- 
Administration platform, but he differed on a num- 
ber of things and got a lot of votes in the primaries— 

A Yes, but there would have been compensating 
losses that he would have had for those gains. 

Q How would you say the Democratic organiza- 
tions in the States stood up to the gaff this time? Do 
you think they did as effective a job as in 1948? 

A That’s a pretty hard thing to say. There are 
places where we’ve had a new and stronger and better 
organization than we had in 1948, and there are some 
other places where dur organizations have grown older 





and weaker, and it would take a better analysis than 
I would be able to give you off the cuff to say what 
the net of it was. There were some States where our or- 
ganization was noticeably weaker than 1948 and some 
where it was noticeably new and st#onger and better. 

Q Would you say that too much dependence per- 
haps was placed on auxiliary sources like the labor- 
union groups and the minority groups, and not 
enough on intensive precinct organization? 

A No, I think that the reliance—certainly so far as 
the Springfield headquarters was concerned—was 
placed on the Democratic Party organization along 
with the auxiliary groups. 

There is one thing I didn’t mention, that I started 
to mention—about the affirmative issues being stressed 
by the Democrats, whereas the Republicans were 
emphasizing negative issues, which is normal for the 
party that is out. The “pro” side was that there was 
the greater chance for peace with the Democratic 
Party because of its strength, that the Republican 
Party had much in its leadership and in Congress 
which had been either weak or reckless, and that’s 
of course the fear. 

The other point is that there is a greater chance for 
prosperity with the Democratic Party, there is more 
assurance that there will be less of a boom-and-bust 
with the Democratic Party and that there will be more 
assurance of full employment with good incomes and 
good times with the Democratic Party. Those were 
the two essential “pro” arguments. Against the sweep 
of the tide that had started to run and was going faster 
and faster, the affirmative issues, I think, simply could 
not prevail as against the negative issues that were be- 
ing raised by the Republicans. 

Q Did you perhaps underestimate the number of 
people who were affected by the cost of living, who 
didn’t think things were so prosperous? 

A No, I think we realized that full well. Of course, 
the net figures are still of interest—that the savings 
are still very much greater, in spite of the high cost of 
living, than they have been at any other time in his- 
tory. 

Q Do you think that television and radio were par- 
ticularly helpful to you in your campaigns? 

A Yes, I do. I think that had it not been for that 
there would have been 1, 2, 3 or 4 million votes fewer 
for Adlai Stevenson. The fact that a man who was 
not at all well known on the national scene could 
garner as many votes for himself as he did—more than 
any other defeated candidate has ever had—I think. 
that must be attributed in large part to television 
and radio. Personally he was seen by a comparatively 
small percentage of the people. 

Q If your side had to be defeated, do you think it 
was better to have had a clear-cut defeat than a close 
election? 

A Yes, I really think so. We feel this way—there 
were no compromises, there were no commitments 
and we have no regrets. 
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(By Telephone Between North Attleboro, Mass., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think is 
the major reason for Eisen- 
hower’s victory, Mr. Mar- 
tin? 

A I think people were 
very much dissatisfied 
with the Korean situation 
and didn’t think there was 
any hope for them under 
the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, and when General 
Eisenhower said he would 
go over there and see what 
he could do to help things 
out, they rallied to his 
support. That was one of the outstanding reasons. 

Q Do you think there was a primary domestic 
reason, too? 

A Yes, I think that while the people have had 
pretty good times these times are not as good for 
many persons. 

Q You mean there are some middle-income groups, 
for instance, that are squeezed? 

A Yes, and not only that, the workers themselves. 
They have to work and their wives have to work and 
everybody else has to work to make a living. 

Q You mean that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar was a factor? 

A Yes, it went down so much it made it necessary 
for people to have double jobs in the family. 

Q How do you account for the fact that in your 
State of Massachusetts Lodge didn’t go in? 

A I don’t understand that. Of course, Kennedy was 
a strong man and well financed. 

Q What do you think of the situation across the 
country-—do you feel that Republican Party strength 
is coming back? 

A Yes, I think under General Eisenhower we can 
build up a good, strong, virile Republican Party. I 
really do think so. 

Q Do you interpret the fact that he ran away ahead 
of his party as necessarily meaning that the party is 
weak, or that the party is gaining in strength and he 
had a bigger lead over the party? 

A I think the party is gaining in strength, and I 
also think he has a very popular personal appeal for 
the people. 

Q Do you think the Republican Party could have 
won this election with anyone else, considering the 
amount of popularity Ike seems to have had? 

A No, I’m afraid not. I am inclined to think that 
Eisenhower is the only man that we could have won 
with this year—you can’t know. But we couldn’t have 
won with this landslide sweep with anybody else ex- 
cept Eisenhower, I believe. 
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JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., REPUBLICAN LEADER OF THE HOUSE 


Q And you think it is important to have a landslide 
sweep in order to start off with a good spirit in the 
Government? 

A This terrific vote is bound to put public sentj- 
ment back of him, and it will have a great influence 
in Congress—members, realizing his terrific popular- 
ity with the people, are pretty apt to go along with 
his programs. 

Q In other words, it will be as it has been in the 
past when Presidents have become popular—their 
leadership grows in its potential power? 

A Yes. It’s natural that if a President is a popular 
person, the members will go along with him. But if 
he’s like Truman in his last year, and his popularity 
wanes—it is very easy to go against a President when 
he isn’t as popular. 

Q How much influence do you think Truman's 
campaign had on the campaign? 

A I think he distinctly hurt Stevenson. 

Q And why was that so? 

A I don’t think the people approved of the type of 
campaign he put on. It pointed up the issue of whether 
Stevenson would endorse the Truman policies or not. 
You couldn’t dodge it with Truman speaking con- 
stantly every day. 

Q Do you think that the Southern Congressmen 
who were elected in those States which went for Eisen- 
hower are going to be more sympathetic with your 
party than normally Southern Democrats are? 

A I think the Southern Democrats—you must re- 
member we got a terrific vote even in those States we 
didn’t carry—are going to be a little more conscious 
of the Administration’s program than they would if 
they had gone in like in the old days with just a little 
battalion of people who were Republicans in the 
South. 

Q Do you think the Eisenhower leadership will be 
respected more in the South than a Republican Presi- 
dent normally would be? 

A Yes, because of the great vote. And another 
thing, too, you know—while he is a good, stout Re- 
publican—I was aware of that though a lot of people 
weren’t sure of it—his lack of political partisanship in 
the past made it easier for an independent to vote for 
such a man. It made it easier for them to support 
his program. 

Q What do you think of the idea of the General’s 
going to Korea before inauguration—are you in favor 
of it? 

A I think it’s a good thing. We’ve got thousands of 
boys in the fighting ranks, and I think the mothers of 
America, the parents of these boys will be delighted 
to know that he has gone over there to make a per- 
sonal investigation so he can find out what is the best 
thing to do. 

Q Some people say it’s a risky thing for him to go 
—there’s danger— 

A There’s danger all over—you might go over 
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Brooklyn Bridge and fall off. Of course, I would want 
him to take every possible precaution, but I don’t 
think it is too risky. I don’t think of flying as some 
people do. 

Q I wasn’t thinking of the flying part, but of the 
possible dangers in Korea, being near the front— 

A He’s going to have plenty of military support 
when he goes anywhere. They aren’t going to let him 
risk his life. 

Q What do you think the election is going to mean 
to business in the future? 

A I think we can put a program through that will 
be a great stimulant to business. I think the savings 
of the people are such that if the people felt the Ad- 
ministration was going to give both employer and em- 
ploye a square deal—and give them an opportunity 
to make some money and retain some of it—you will 
find they will venture some of their money. This will 
give people jobs and we can really build a good pros- 


perity. 





Q And if we have to cut down armament expendi- 
ture do you think the substitution of private spend- 
ing and normal types of business will more than off- 
set the volume we had from armament? 

A That’s right. But we can’t do that with one stroke 
of the pen, understand. You have to build for it, and 
I think we can do it. 

Q I suppose you will be the Speaker of the House? 

A I hope so—my friends tell me they think we’ve 
got 223 or 224. I have no ambition but to do what is 
best for the country. 

Q How did your own district come out? 

A I had one of those CIO fights against me here. 
And one of the head men of the Textile Workers 
Union ran against me. 

Q How much majority did you get? 

A I got 46,000—the biggest in history and 7,000 
better than my record of two years ago. 

Q So you're gaining in strength? 

A Yes—and two years from now I’ll go over 50,000. 





GOVERNOR JAMES F. BYRNES (Dem.) OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


(By Telephone Between Columbia, S. C., 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What's really hap- 
pened in the South, Gov- 
ernor Byrnes? What do 
you think this thing means 
so far as the future trend 
in party politics is con- 
cerned? 

A This is the day of in- 
dependence of the South. 
We're “out of the bag” and 
we’re not going to get back 
“in the bag.” 

Q Do you think it means 
that the two-party system 
has been strengthened in 
the South? 

A Oh, yes, decidedly. In the States of the South, the 
Republican Party has been in charge of men who 
did not have any following among the people of the 
State. Men and women who have voted the Repub- 
lican ticket have done so in spite of the local organi- 
zations, and not because of them. 

Q And you think in the past the Democratic 
Party has been weakened by a lack of com- 
petition? 

A Of course it has. The Democratic Party has 
been weakened, but I think—continuing that other 
point—that the large number of Democrats who 
have voted for the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent are going to insist either that there be a new setup 
insofar as the political organizations are concerned, 
or, if the Republican Party tries to continue the pres- 
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ent leadership, then the South will be open to a third- 
party invitation. 3 

Q You’re speaking now of the present leadership 
of the Republican Party in the South? 

A Yes. There’s no chance for the Republican 
Party if it’s controlled for example by the men who 
have been in control in this State. Four years ago there 
were 5,200 votes cast here for Dewey, and yesterday we 
cast 165,000 for Eisenhower, the Republican candi- 
date for President. You have to get the people to 
forget tradition and to move in  there—they 
wouldn’t have done that, though, in that Republican 
column. We had to resort to petition to have it done. 
The Republican Party has got to provide for some 
sort of referendum for the election of the National 
Committeeman and the State chairman. 

Q What do you think would have been the situa- 
tion if the Republicans had put on active campaigns 
in States like South Carolina? They really didn’t put 
on as active a campaign as the Democrats normally 
do, did they? 

A Oh, no—we didn’t ask them for a dollar. They 
didn’t contribute a dollar. It was simply an uprising 
of the people. 

Q And it would have been easy to carry the State if 
there had been an intensive Republican effort there? 

A There were not more—I couldn’t name more 
than five officeholders in the entire State who publicly 
expressed themselves in favor of Eisenhower before the 
election. Only the mayor of Charleston, the mayor of 
Columbia and Congressman Rivers, who, when he 
came back a week ago, came out strong for Eisen- 
hower—they were the only ones we had. The two 
Senators and the Congressmen were on radio pro- 
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grams for an hour the night before the election in 
favor of Stevenson. This afternoon, with the vote 100 
boxes still out, we are 1,400 behind in the whole State. 

Q Do you think it might turn over yet? 

A It won’t matter, because the 9,000 aren’t 
counted on the Republican electors. The Republicans 
would not take their listed electors off the ballot, 
and the two could not be counted together. What I’m 
saying, though, is that on the people’s vote there is 
only 1,400 difference. The Republican vote can’t be 
counted with ours, so there isn’t a chance that Eisen- 
hower can get the electoral votes, but there is a chance 


when the final count is tabulated that he will get a 
popular majority. 

Q Do you think with Eisenhower having such 
strong voting support in the South this will influence 
the attitude of some of the regularly elected Democrats 
on issues on Congress? 

A Yes. Take, for instance, the fellows from this 
State—they’re going to be right friendly 
toward Mr. Eisenhower. It’s bound to give him, in my 
opinion, more support than any other President 
would get, because he’s going to have the bipartisan 
support. 





A. E. SUMMERFIELD, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


(By Telephone Between New York City 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What do you think 
was the dominant issue of 
the campaign, Mr. Sum-, 
merfield? 

A The mess in Wash- 
ington. 

Q You think that pro- 
duced a wider resentment 
than anything else? 

A I think that that was 
a general term accepted 
on the part of the public 
to include a lot of things 
that were wrong. The Ko- 
rean war, of course, was 
the first issue, but that was also considered part of 
the “mess.” 

Q How much influence do you think Truman had 
on the campaign? 

A I think he brought into sharp focus the responsi- 
bility for the mess, which is Harry Truman and his 
party. 

Q Do you think he helped or hurt Stevenson? 

A Oh, he definitely hurt him. You see, Stevenson 
did not repudiate him. Whatever Truman said and 
did, and however the public reacted, Stevenson, by 
his silence—as far as refutation of anything Truman 
said, or disavowing any responsibility for any of his 
acts—accepted the responsibility for them. 

Q How much influence did the labor vote have in 
the campaign? Do you think it went as high for Ste- 
venson as they expected it to? 

A Oh, no, on the contrary. A good percentage of 
labor, organized and unorganized, voted Republican. 

Q Why do you think they didn’t follow their en- 
dorsement? 

A I think they thought they were part and parcel 
of the mess. I think they resented very much the very 
arrogant manner in which some of these men con- 
ducted their union affairs. 





-—Wide World 


Q Do you think it is possible some of these mi- 
nority groups were influenced by other issues besides 
the labor issue or their own particular issue? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q The Korean war, for example—do you think 
that cut across all groups? 

A Yes, there is no question about that. 

Q How much influence did the cost of living have 
among the women in the campaign? 

A I think among the women it had considerable 
influence—much more so than with the men. The 
women are so close to it—after all, they have to slave 
out in the kitchen the cost of the grocery bills. 

Q Which party do you think the heavy registration 
favored? 

A The Republican Party. 

Q You think the heavy registration indicated a pro- 
test vote? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you account for the fact that in New 
York City there wasn’t as heavy registration as there 
was in other parts of the State? 

A The number of protest voters in New York City 
was a lesser percentage than others. 

Q Were you surprised by the New York State vote 
—up-State? 

A Yes—my most optimistic figure was 300,000 to 
400,000. 

Q And how do you account for this up-State vote? 

A There you had an aroused Republican vote, you 
had a tremendous number of folks making up the pro- 
test vote who have been just too careless or complacent 
before and who registered and got out and voted, and 
of course Ike cut across party lines—he had a tre- 
mendous number of independent voters and Demo- 
crats. 

Q You think that Ike’s personal popularity was a 
major factor in the campaign? 

A No doubt about it—it was a tremendous factor. 

Q How do you account for the fact that in so many 
of the States the regular Republicans ran behind 
Eisenhower? 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Nature was working for you...a billion years ago 


Age-old natural gas—changed beyond recognition by the 


hand of science—is in nearly everything that’s 


Geologists tell us that centuries ago mountains rose and 
crumbled .. . and great 
masses of plant and animal life were buried under layers 
of earth, rock, and water. Gradually, chemical reactions 
changed that buried matter into oil and natural gas. 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO ALL OF US~— Natural gas came into 
its own within the lifetime of many of us. Its | great impor- 
tance began when scientists learned to separate and use its 
parts. Out of this work in the field of petro-chemistry came 

“Prestone” anti-freeze, the all-winter type that took the 
worry out of cold weather driving. Then there are today’s 
plastic s. Some are so soft and pliable that they make beau- 
tiful, long-lasting curtains and drapes for your home. Others 
are so tough and enduring that they are used to protect the 
bottoms of ocean liners. Natural gas products are impor- 
tant ingredients in nearly all of them. 


FROM ANTI-FREEZE TO FUEL— Wherever you turn, there’s 
something that’s been made better by the magic touch of 


. oceans formed and disappeared - 


new today 


chemistry. It brings you many of today’s life-saving wonder 
drugs... man- yom fibers for exc iting new textiles... hun- 
dreds of useful chemicals ... and she’ ‘Pyrofax” 
modern bottled gas for home, farm, and industry. 


UCC AND CHEMISTRY—The people of Union Carbide 
pioneered in produci ing synthetic organic chemicals. Today, 
their plants turn out more than 350 of these versatile c -hem- 
icals for industry to use in making the things that serve 

you so well. 


gas, the 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet 1. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ——————— 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries» NATIONAL Carbons * ACHESON Electrodes * PYROFAX Gas 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 
DyYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS + BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics * LINDE Oxygen * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 











Get around faster and easier... 


/n a car rented trom Hertz 
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You can make more calls ... do more... earn more, 


driving the car you can so easily rent from Hertz. Any car you 
rent from Hertz is a new model car, in tip-top condition, 


clean inside and out, with all gas, oil and proper insurance ERTL 
furnished. And for extra measure, you get helpful, 


friendly Hertz service . . . you're sure to like it. You'll 
be surprised and delighted how convenient and how 
valuable a car from Hertz will prove for you. Try it! 


Enjoy these many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


A Specific Rate Example ... At the Hertz station in Lubbock, Texas, 
the 24 hour daily rate is $6.00, plus 7 cents per mile, including gas, oil, 
and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $8.10, 
regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by the week. (In some cities, 
the rates may vary slightly from the above example.) 

Rent From HERTZ As Easy As A. B. C.... A. Go to a Hertz station. 
B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step into the 
car and go! 


Private Car Pleasure ... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine new 
car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent any hour, 
any time, for an hour, day, week, or as long as you wish. 


Reservations ...To, be sure of a car 
when you need it, make a reservation in 
advance by calling your local Hertz station. 
They will reserve a car for use locally ... or 
at the Hertz station in your destination city. 
If you prefer and you have the correct 
station name and address, write, wire or 
phone your reservation direct to your des- 
tination city. If there is no Hertz station in 
your home town at the present time, request 
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your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan at the railroad or airline reservation office, or your travel agency. 
Insist on Hertz for dependable service and proper insurance protection. 


Now! Charge Cards ... Hertz International Charge Cards are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves 
as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 
privileges when desired. Air Travel Card and Rail Credit Card holders 
will be extended these same courtesies at all Hertz stations. 


Additional information ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in 
over 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii, Alaska and Switzerland. For complete 
information call your local Hertz station or write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 711, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois, 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 711, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under "H” for your local Hertz station 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY svaao 























A He cut across party lines to a greater degree 
than any other candidate. 

Q How do you explain the defeat of Lodge in 
Massachusetts? 

A That’s a question I’d like to ask you. 

Q Do you think that some of the individual losses 
were due to lack of individual strength rather than 
party weakness in those States? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q You assume that from the fact that Eisenhower 
ran so much farther ahead of those who lost their 
seats? 

A Yes. I think we’ve restored hope in the hearts of 
the people of this country and far beyond its borders. 








Ike’s election was the most encouraging thing that has 
happened to us in many years. 

Q What do you think of the part played by Sen- 
ator Taft in the campaign? 

A I think he made a magnificent contribution to 
the success of the campaign. 

Q And you think that Senator Taft helped unite 
the party? 

A He did help unite the party, but also I’d like to 
pay a compliment to the other two candidates at the 
convention—Warren and Stassen. They also got in 
and worked their hearts out. 

Q So you had really a united party? 

A That’s right. 





SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. (Rep.) OF MASSACHUSETTS 


(By Telephone Between Boston 
and Washington—Recorded Interview) 


Q What was the princi- 
pal issue in Massachusetts 
in your own campaign? 

AI wouldn’t want to 
talk about that for publica- 
tion. I don’t believe in 
post-mortems. I’ve been 
licked and I’m going on to 
other things. 

Q Why do you think Ei- 
senhower won nationally? 

A I think the main rea- 
son was that people feel he 
will bring the intelligent 
and inspired leadership 
into our national affairs that is so lacking today, and 
enable us to organize a lasting peace. And then to have 
prosperity based on peace instead of based on war. 

Q How do you think he will be able to get along 
with Congress? 

A Oh, very well. I think he is one of the best men at 
getting along with people that ever lived. 

Q How do you think he will be able to handle these 
different segments, especially on international pol- 
icy? 

A I think he’ll be able to do a lot with them. 

Q Do you think his big vote will give him a pow- 
erful leadership? 

A I do. 

Q How far would you say the pattern in New Eng- 
land resembled the pattern nationally in the voting— 
were there any local issues that turned New England? 

A New England is very different within itself— 
there is a dissimilarity between the States. Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island are more or less similar—he 
won them because of his opposition to Communism 
and because of the feeling that he could bring peace, 
and so on. 
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Q Would you say he was stronger in the country 
than the Republican Party, as such? 

A Oh, definitely. He was ahead of everybody. 

Q Would you say the party, however, showed a ma- 
terial gain over four years ago in the local candidacies, 
and so on? 

A I wouldn’t know about that, buf I’d be surprised 
if that were true. 

Q Do you think the party strength is about the same 
as before, other than his popularity? 

A Yes, I think so. I think the party’s strength isn’t 
going to start to grow until Eisenhower has been in 
office and does what the President can do to improve 
the party organization. 

Q In other words, you think the growth of the 
Democratic Party may have been stopped, but the 
Republican Party hasn't started growing yet? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you think the minority groups voted in 
New England? Do you think there was a heavy Negro 
vote and a heavy Catholic vote that was any different 
from the rest of the vote? 

A No. I don’t think there is a Catholic vote as such 
at all. 

Q You don’t think the labor vote voted as a group? 

A No. 

Q You think they split like other people did pretty 
much, or that there was some appreciable difference? 

A I think they voted more or less like everybody 
else. The Negro vote isn’t a big vote here, anyway. 

Q How much do you think the cost of living was an 
issue as far as the household is concerned? 

A It was an issue, all right. 

Q It was a protest? 

A Oh, yes; I think part of the protest was due to 
the high cost of living. 

Q How much do you think New England may have 
been influenced by an anti-Truman attitude? 

A I think it did have influence—people were very 
extreme in their feeling. I think they rejected the 
things he said about Eisenhower. 
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“WHY | WON’—’WHY I LOST’ 


Candidates’ Own Analysis, Nation-Wide, by Telegraph 


War in Korea, Communism at home, Trumanism, 
Washington scandals, time for a change, Eisenhower 
popularity top the list of reasons for the Republican 
landslide. Both winners and losers agree to that. 

U.S. News & World Report asked candidates for 
Senate and House why they won or lost—except 
for States in the South where few Republicans ran. 
Telegraphic replies from nearly 250 candidates show 
this: 

Korea was the No. 1 issue. Most candidates found 
voters tired of war that gets nowhere. Ike’s promise 
to go to Korea was a last-minute ten-strike. 


SENATE ARIZONA 


Barry M. Goldwater (Rep.J—winner—Victory due to 
Eisenhower's popularity and strength of Governor Pyle. 
HOUSE 

William C. Frey (Rep.J—loser—Wide personal popularity 
of opponent, lack of party effort and co-operation in this 
particular race, lack of adequate funds. 

John J. Rhodes (Rep.)—winner—I was elected as the first 
Republican ever to represent Arizona in the House for these 
reasons: The people feel a revulsion toward the corruption 
and bungling of the present Administration; they fear effects 
of the Korean war, and have lost confidence in the ability of 


the present Administration to bring it to a successful con- 
clusion. Also, an alert party organization got out the vote. 
HOUSE CALIFORNIA 


John F. Baldwin, Jr. (Rep.J—loser—Attribute loss to in- 
crease in Democratic over Republican registration since pri- 
mary. Registration of Democrats this district exceeds Republi- 
can registration by 50,000. 

Jerry K. Harter (Dem.J—loser—District gerrymandered 
from approximately 4,000 Democratic plurality to approxi- 
mately 16,000 Republican plurality; incumbent attempts to 
instill beliefs that country would be overrun by Communists 
if not elected; Republican landslide. 

Patrick J. Hillings (Rep.—winner—Failure of opponent 
to recognize that basic campaign issues were Communism at 
home, abroad, Korean war and corruption. Nixon telecast won 
thousands of Democratic votes for me. 

Joseph F. Holt (Rep.)—winner—Korean war, incapable 
Administration, Truman, Acheson, waste and corruption; get 
tough in United Nations, reduce taxes. 

Craig Hosmer (Rep.)—winner—Korea, Communism, cor- 
ruption and high living cost. Speech of Joe McCarthy crys- 
tallized undecided voters because of fear of disloyalty 
in high places. I used this almost entirely in last week. 
Sophisticates in East gravely underestimated McCarthy’s 
effect. 

William S. Mailliard (Rep.)—winner—Experience in Gov- 
ernment, progressive Republican platform, active volunteer 
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Coddling of Communists was another issue with 
big appeal. It was especially effective in the Midwest. 

Truman and the “mess” in Washington brought 
a big protest vote. Winners and losers agree that 
Truman was the Republicans’ secret weapon. His 
record and his campaign draw blame from many 
Democrats. Stevenson couldn’t offset a nation-wide 
desire for change. 

Eisenhower provided the clincher. His personal — 
popularity, plus a Republican trend, brought the 
biggest flood of votes ever cast for one man. Demo- 
crats, looking back at what hit them, agree. 


r 


support, voters’ distaste for Trumanism; opponent symbolized 
the Administration; Eisenhower landslide. 

John E. Moss, Jr. (Dem.J)—winner—Support of liberal 
press, labor and agriculture, united in a determination that 
progressive principles of government be preserved. 

Harold F. Taggart (Dem.J—loser—Republican sweep, 
enormous expenditures by Republicans, Korean war, news- 
papers colored stories and endorsed Republicans. 

James B. Utt (Rep.)—winner—Normally Republican dis- 
trict and opponent stood on Administration’s record. 

Lionel Van Deerlin (Dem.)—loser—Impatience for a 
change that overrode personalities ard most local issues. 

J. Arthur Younger (Rep.J—winner—Campaigned jointly 
with Eisenhower forces in united Republican effort. 


HOUSE COLORADO 


J. Edgar Chenoweth (Rep.)—winner—Korea, corruption 
in Government, high taxes, inflation and Communism, de- 
cline in purchasing power of the dollar. There is great anxiety 
over the Korean war and the failure of the Administration to 
make concerted effort to win. 

William S. Hill (Rep.)—winner—Eisenhower and his pro- 
gram; Administration bungling in foreign affairs; corruption; 
rank and file wanted a change. 


SENATE CONNECTICUT 


William Benton (Dem.)—loser—I was victim of an over- 
whelming trend for a change in which apparently voting 
records and comparisons of candidates in the voters’ minds 
were outweighed by emotional considerations. I polled 
54,000 more votes than two years ago, and my total of 
484,000 votes was highest ever polled by a Democrat in 
Connecticut, second only to Abe Ribicoff, my running mate 
this year. On the basis of any normal year, judged by all 
past standards, the Democratic Party would have won in 
Connecticut. 

Prescott Bush (Rep.)—winner—Connecticut voters demon- 
strated faith in Eisenhower's ability to unify nation and 
achieve honorable end to Korea, seize initiative in diplomatic 
and propaganda battle against Communism and build stable 
prosperity based on peace. 
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Obert W. Cretella (Rep.J—winner—Pointed out New 
Deal-Fair Deal prosperity based on war or preparation for war. 

Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. (Rep.J—winner—Victory re- 
fected disposition of people to remove from office Adminis- 
ation that fails them. 


,* FLORIDA 


Jonet H. Fitzgerald (Rep.J—loser—Florida still top- 
heavy with Democrats who could not be persuaded to vote 
for any Republican other than Eisenhower. Tearfully pushed 

loyalty aside and then, to make up for their treasonable 
act, voted for all other candidates. 

James A. Haley (Dem.)—winner—My demands for tax 
reduction and restoration of economic sanity in military and 
scial programs abroad and at home. 

Kent S. McKinley (Rep.J—loser—Lack of Republican State 
committee and organization, excluding Sarasota County, 
where ticket won by landslide. 

Dorothea M. B. Vermorel (Rep.J—loser—Lack of ade- 
quate finances to carry out a real campaign main reason for 
loss, Large vote for Republicans in Dade County is a mile- 
sone in the progress of the Republican Party in Florida, 
unprecedented since Reconstruction days. 


HOUSE IDAHO 


Hamer H. Budge (Rep.J—winner—Trumanism in terms 
of Korea, Communism, corruption, departure from Constitu- 
tion. 

W. H. (Pete) Jensen (Dem.)—loser—Idaho voted for 
change. Trend to Eisenhower after he said he would go to 
Korea. 


HOUSE ILLINOIS 


leslie C. Arends (Rep.J—winner—It was a vote of con- 
fidence in Eisenhower, a vote against Truman and socialistic 
planning, constant confusion, low morality. 

Edgar G. Brown (Rep.)—loser—Not enough of my people 
in this district. 

Marguerite Stitt Church (Rep.)—winner—People rejected 
drifting policy in Korea, also convinced Administration lacks 
integrity, is soft on Communism and smothering American 
way of life by socialization. 

lawrence J. Hayes (Dem.)—loser—District long heavily 
Republican. Time for change, Korea, Communists and cor- 
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: ruption, high taxes and inflation important issues. 
ty John T. McNaughton (Dem.)—loser—Combination of 


C.0.P. landslide and traditionally G.O.P. district. 

Richard W. Hoffman (Rep.J—winner—My people con- 
cerned most with creeping socialism and Korean war. 

John R. Roy (Dem.)—loser—People against Administra- 
tion, Korean war, high taxes, party too long in power. 

Timothy P. Sheehan (Rep.J—winner—Main issues were 
Korean war and foreign bungling, Communism and corrup- 
tion. Largest minority group, which is of Polish extraction, 


‘ was a big factor in our majority. 

is Sid Simpson (Rep.J—winner—Won with the Republican 
4 ticket because of Korea, corruption in Government, the need 
if for a change, my opposition to increase in taxes. 

" William L. Springer (Rep.)—winner—Korean war, cost of 
. living, corruption and desire for change. Popularity of 


i Eisenhower. 


" F house INDIANA 


E. Ross Adair (Rep.J—winner—Korea, Communism, 
Washington mess, Eisenhower's popularity. Taft's support of 
Eisenhower important. 

John V. Beamer (Rep.J—winner—Disapproval of en- 
croaching socialism, fear of Communist infiltration, demand 
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for house cleaning, disapproval of Korean war, Truman’s 
campaign. 

Charles B. Brownson (Rep.)—winner—Thousands of ordi- 
nary citizens got thoroughly mad at Korean mismanagement, 
high cost of living and corruption. 

Mrs. Cecil M. Harden (Rep.)—winner—Korea biggest sin- 
gle issue in final two weeks. Women and young voters showed 
big shift toward Republicans. 

Ralph Harvey (Rep.J—winner—General trend plus ex- 
cellent district organization. Citizens wanted change. 

Ray J. Madden (Dem.)—winner—I concentrated on ex- 
plaining the reasons for our expenditures in Europe and 
also our efforts in Korea to stop Communist aggression. 
Eisenhower landslide due primarily to promises to solve 
the Korean problem, remove the boys from Korea and 
reduce taxes. 

Charles C. Price (Dem.)—loser—Tremendous personal en- 
dorsement of Eisenhower carried Republicans to victory in 
Indiana. Radical and reactionary elements of party like Sen- 
ator Jenner were rebuked and ran as far behind the Republi- 
can ticket as Eisenhower ran ahead of it. 


HOUSE IOWA 


Paul Cunningham (Rep.)—winner—Korea, Democrats too 
long in power, corruption, Communism, Truman speeches, 
my work and record. Democrats hurt because people could 
see and compare conventions by television. 

James |. Dolliver (Rep.)—winner—For the first time since 
1932 my district went Republican on the presidential can- 
didacy. Vote was a protest against high taxes, inflation, wars, 
corruption and Communism, 

Earl E. Glassburner (Dem.)—loser—The false hope held 
out in regard to Korea turned the tide of victory to the Re- 
publicans. To me this was the most diabolical political trick 
ever perpetrated on the American people. 

H. R. Gross (Rep.)—winner—unrelenting opposition to 
Trumanism. Attempted smear listing of me as one of some 20 
“worst members of Congress” undoubtedly helped. 

Ben F. Jensen (Rep.J—winner—People voted against 
Democrat wars, confiscatory taxes, graft and corruption, Bran- 
nan’s farm plan, eventual dictatorship. 

Thomas J. Keleher (Dem.)—loser—All daily newspapers 
and majority of weeklies in district are Republican, thereby 
unable place voting record of opponent before people. Also 
big lie that Eisenhower will stop Korean war by making trip 
there. 

Thomas E. Martin (Rep.)—winner—Korean war, inflation, 
corruption, federal spending and taxation all important 
factors. Eisenhower's and Nixon popularity helped tremen- 
dously. 

T. W. Mullaney (Dem.)—loser—No national or State as- 
sistance, very poor organization work, a smear campaign of 
the mess in Washington and corruption, and opposition’s 
promising to get return of our boys from Korea. 


HOUSE KANSAS 


Albert M. Cole (Rep.J—loser—My defeat due to my vote 
in favor of local flood-control project which was viciously 
opposed by the people whose land is being taken by Govern- 
ment. 

Howard S. Miller (Dem.J—winner—Issue turned on ap- 
propriation by Congress to begin construction Tuttle Creek 
Dam. Would cause flooding of 57,000 acres and drive 3,000 
people from their homes. Congressman Cole supported the ap- 
propriation. I took issue with his stand. 

Claude L. Rice (Dem.)—loser—Eisenhower’s majority 
too big. 

Errett P. Scrivner (Rep.J—winner—District normally Re- 
publican, and voters here fed up with Trumanism, bun- 
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gling of the State Department, the Korean mess, graft and 
waste. 

Wint Smith (Rep.J—winner—Leading issues were Korean 
war, Communism, high prices, Harry Truman and a strong 
desire that Government get back to the prime function of any 
Government to protect the individual in his rights, not to 
provide for him. 


HOUSE KENTUCKY 


David C. Brodie (Rep.)—loser—My opponent is a decent 
man, personally honest. The prosperity issue hurt us. 

R. H. Hutchison, Jr. (Rep.J—loser—Eisenhower did not 
run as good in this district as in the nation. 

John M. Robinson, Jr. (Rep.J—winner—Dissatisfaction 
over the manner in which the country has been run. Voters 
did not believe Stevenson could be disassociated from Tru- 
manism and felt Eisenhower could furnish leadership needed. 

W. D. (Bill) Scalf (Dem.J—loser—Farmers were against 
Stevenson (Truman) because of drought. Many other un- 
reasonable conclusions too numerous to mention and so goes 
the old quotation, “Fatten the mule and he'll kick you.” 

Brent Spence (Dem.)—winner—Republicans for President 
and Senator carried my traditionally Democratic district, 
but I won by larger majority than in Democratic years. Issue 
was record of Administration, which I supported. Have your 
experts figure this out for me. 


SENATE MARYLAND 


George P. Mahoney (Dem.)—loser—Republican rip tide. 
Outgunned by Eisenhower sentiment but carried Baltimore. 
HOUSE 

James P. S. Devereux (Rep.J—winner—Hard work of 
people who joined the crusade for better government. 

Samuel N. Friedel (Dem.J—winner—Spoke for a strong 
United Nations, vigorous action against Communism at home 
and abroad, economy in Government. 

Samuel Hopkins (Rep.J—loser—Change in Negro vote 
over previous congressional elections accounts for opponent's 
re-election. 

Edward T. Miller (Rep.)—winner—Disgust at corruption, 
waste and bungling of the Truman Administration. Great 
numbers of Democrats and independents went to the polls 
to repudiate the Truman bureaucracy. 

Stella B. Werner (Dem.)—loser—I lost because the people 
of my district decided two years ago to vote for any Republi- 
can as President and to give him a Republican Senator and 
Congressman. My opponent rode in on expression of will of 
people they wanted a change in Washington. 


HOUSE MASSACHUSETTS 


John C. Carr, Jr. (Dem.J—loser—My opponent received 
2,800 more votes than I. 

Laurence Curtis (Rep.J—winner—Favorable 
quaintance with voters, hard campaign. 

Philip J. Philbin (Dem.J—winner—Independent voting 
record, work for national defense and peace, labor, veterans, 
free enterprise and personal service to district. 

Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.)—winner—Constant, continu- 
ous hard work. 


tide, ac- 


HOUSE MICHIGAN 


Alvin M. Bentley (Rep.)—winner—Desire for end to cor- 
ruption and confusion, honorable solution in Korea, end to 
coddling Communists. 

Kenneth G. Brown (Dem.)—loser—District’s traditional 
Republicanism augmented by Eisenhower landstide. 

Prentiss M. Brown, Jr. (Dem.J—loser—Reasons for loss: 
Korea, high prices, desire for a change. See you next depres- 
sion. 
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Kit Clardy (Rep.J—winner—The demand’ for an end to 
Communist coddling, graft and corruption, Korea, and Tr. 
manism in general is undoubtedly the prime reason why 
people wanted a change. 

John D. Dingell (Dem.J—winner—My victory can be at. 
tributed to my liberal record of the past 20 years. The 
record vote I received in the face of this landslide is proof 
that the attitude of the people of my district is liberal and 
progressive. 

George A. Dondero (Rep.)—winner—Discontent with the 
Korean war, corruption in the Administration, and Presj- 
dent Truman’s philosophy inherited from the Pendergast 
machine, namely: “Tell them anything, promise them any- 
thing—anything to get their vote.” 

Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (Rep.)}—winner—I can claim no per- 
sonal credit for winning. Issues were on our side, 

Clare E. Hoffman (Rep.J—winner—People in this district 
tired of war, Communism and corruption. All chargeable 
to Truman Administration. 

Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (Dem.J—winner—I stressed 
that Republican Congress would endanger continuance of 
progressive program put into effect by Democrats, and also 
my work for a realistic program of aid in liberating nations 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

George Meader (Rep.J—winner—Korea, international 
bargains leading to Communist gains, corruption, waste. 

Gregory M. Pillon (Rep.J—loser—Detroit and Wayne 
County are overwhelmingly Democratic. 

Paul W. Shafer (Rep.J—winner—Persistent attacks on Tru- 
manism, including resolution to impeach; attention to prob- 
lems of constituents, 

Rudolph G. Tenerowicz (Rep.J—loser—District 40 per 
cent Negro, most of whom voted Democratic. District domi- 
nated by CIO-PAC which stressed fear of depression, bread 
lines, hunger and apple peddling if Republicans were 
victorious. 


HOUSE MINNESOTA 


George Alfson (Dem.)—loser—Lost because Republicans 
have 94 per cent of the newspapers in my district, “Need a 
Change” slogan, and voters were told Republicans would 
end war. 

Harold C. Hagen (Rep.J—winner—My support of 100 
per cent farm parity and flood-control projects. People here 
don’t like smear campaigns. 

Roger G. Kennedy (Rep.)—loser—Respect for incumbent; 
fear of depression under G. O. P. 

Ernest R. Orchard (Rep.)—loser—Fear psychology among 
workers; Republicans represented as return to depression. 

James M. Youngdale (Dem.)—loser—Resentment against 
Korea, drafting farm boys. Democratic Party dead at grass 
roots. 


SENATE MISSOURI 

Stuart Symington (Dem.)—winner—People of Missouri 
are deeply interested in the grave problems which now con- 
front the United States. I presented those problems to them, 
along with my convictions as to how they could be solved. 
I also promised to tell them all the truth about what was 
transpiring in Washington except what might help a possible 
enemy, because I believe that democracy can only live if the 
people are given the truth. 
HOUSE 

S. W. (Wat) Arnold (Rep.)—loser—Gerrymandered strong 
Democratic district and too many Santa Claus checks. 

Jeffrey P. Hillelson (Rep.J—winner—Protest against Tru- 
man Administration. People of this district did not want a 
labor boss as their Representative. Incumbent Leonard Irving 
is president of AFL Construction and General Laborers Union 
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Local 264. We carried Independence and Truman’s own pre- 


Robert O. Richardson (Dem.)—loser—Released from Navy 
september 15, lacked time, money, experience, financial aid. 

Andrew Sandegren (Rep.)—loser—Democrat Legislature 
put my county in district predominantly Democrat. 

Dewey Short (Rep.J—winner—Blasting crime, Commu- 
sism, corruption and Korea, plus hard work and _ personal 
contact with good and intelligent people. 


diss NEBRASKA 


Dwight Griswold (Rep.)—winner—Eisenhower sweep as- 
sisted, but Nebraskans have been voting Republican begin- 
ning in 1940 because of waste of public funds. Nebraskans 
ue thrifty and do not believe we can spend way into pros- 
perity. Republican majority this year increased over 1948 due 
to Korea, Communism in U.S. Government and corruption. 

Stanley D. Long (Dem.)—loser—Stevenson was not popu- 
lar choice of Democratic people or delegates. Nomination 
through machine bosses and Truman. Stalemate in Korea an- 
tagonized millions of voters, along with his personal nomina- 
tion of Stevenson. In Nebraska, 50 per cent of Democrats did 
not vote. 

William Ritchie (Dem.J—loser—I was on wrong ticket. I 
am a conservative Democrat, but most voters make no dis- 








tinction. 
HOUSE 

Alan A. Dusatko (Dem.)—loser—Dissatisfaction over 
Korea, desire to get boys home. Van Fleet letter, large draft- 
call announcement, Ike’s trip to Korea convinced hopeful 
families Republicans will end war immediately. Under Eisen- 
hower, farmers expect high food prices, peace, prosperity, 
balanced budget, big tax reduction, lower prices on farm 
machinery. 

Robert D. Harrison (Rep.)—winner—Korean war; feeling 
Eisenhower and Republican Congress can put U.S. back on 
firm financial basis and stop trend toward becoming second or 
third-rate nation. 

James A. Hart (Dem.)J—loser—Popular desire to give 
Eisenhower a chance to end Korean war, also his person- 
al following, were powerful factors, particularly among 
women. 

Roman lL. Hruska (Rep.J—winner—Election ascribed 
chiefly to Korean war and secondly to realization by voters 
that Federal Government is assuming too great a role in 
management and control of their daily lives. 


SENATE NEW JERSEY 


Archibald §. Alexander (Dem.)—loser—Defeat due to 
great popularity of Eisenhower, deep instinct of people that 
one party should not remain in power too long, sense of 
frustration of voters at world situation, including Korea, 
superior Republican organization and financial resources, 
concern over allegations of corruption in parts of present 
Administration. 

H. Alexander Smith (Rep.)—winner—Eisenhower’s amaz- 
ing popularity, desire to end corruption in Washington, revolt 
against Truman’s attack on Eisenhower, concern over stale- 
mate in Korea, crusading spirit of women, shift of young peo- 
ple’s sentiment for New Deal to Eisenhower's inspirational 
leadership, my own record in foreign affairs. 

HOUSE 

Hugh J. Addonizio (Dem.)—winner—Support of so-called 
‘little people”; work of organized labor. 

James C. Auchincloss (Rep.)—winner—Campaign con- 
ducted on threat of Communism, burden of taxation caused 
by waste, corruption, shameful charges of Truman about 
bigotry, and stupid and futile foreign policy, including 
Korea. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1952 


William J. Bozzuffi (Rep.J—loser—Lack of financial sup- 
port; precinct workers didn’t realize opportunity offered by 
Eisenhower's leading our ticket. 

H. Frank Pettit (Dem.J—loser—Delayed postwar reaction 
of electorate. Can’t understand why this didn’t happen in 
1948 except sympathy for underdog may have counter- 
balanced trend. 

Charles E. Rupp (Dem.)—loser—Urge for change seems 
to spread across country like wildfire and sweeps out of office 
good men as well as bad. 


HOUSE NEW MEXICO 


John J. Dempsey (Dem.)—winner—People knew my rec- 
ord in Congress and as Governor. I ran on that record. 

Ed Guthmann ({Rep.)J—loser—Defeated largely because 
State and national campaign strategy was to put emphasis 
on President and Governor on precept that Eisenhower senti- 
ment would pull the rest. 


HOUSE NEW YORK 


Albert H. Bosch (Rep.)—winner—It was a vote for the re- 
turn to the American way of life as prescribed by founders 
of the republic. 

Emanuel Celler (Dem.J—winner—I won because of es- 
pousal of increased Social Security benefits, fight on inflation 
and for price controls, rent control, public housing, Taft- 
Hartley repeal, FEPC, support of Marshall Plan, Korean 
peace with honor, McCarran Act opposition, espousal of civil 
liberties, opposition to McCarthyism. 

L. Gary Clemente (Dem.)—loser—Gerrymandering; if I 
had had my old district I would have been elected. 

Steven B. Derounian (Rep.J—winner—People thought 
principles of the Republican Party could best serve the nation. 
They were disgusted with record of the Truman Administra- 
tion. 

Francis E. Dorn (Rep.)—winner—Eisenhower and enthu- 
siastic workers. 

Ralph A. Gamble (Rep.J—winner—Demand for change, 
great popularity of Eisenhower, Trumanism, peace, Korea, 
corruption. 

Katherine St. George (Rep.J—winner—Victory attribu- 
table to Republican landslide, and to fact I have represented 
my district regardless of party to best of my ability. 

Ernest Greenwood (Dem.)—loser—Campaigned on own 
record, not on Truman’s, Eisenhower’s or Stevenson's. Im- 
possible overcome three years of spurious propaganda built 
up against Acheson and Truman in this traditionally Repub- 
lican district. 

Harry D. Johnson (Dem.)—loser—Area traditionally Re- 
publican and gave Eisenhower a substantial endorsement. 

Kenneth B. Keating (Rep.J—winner—Attribute my un- 
precedented majority beyond Republican sweep to interest in 
constituents’ problems. 

Arthur B. McGuire (Dem.)—loser—Normally Republican 
county, Korea, time for change. 

Abraham J. Multer (Dem.)—winner—I made no attempt 
to excuse mistakes, admitted true assertions of opposition, 
refuted erroneous claims factually. 

Helen Noland Neil (Dem.)—loser—Eisenhower sweep of 
State. 

Harold C. Ostertag (Rep.J—winner—Republican secret 
weapon was Harry Truman. Democrats mired in a deadly trio 
of issues: Korea, Communism and corruption. 

Joseph J. Perrini (Dem.J—loser—One segment of voters 
felt keenly about Korea, another about Washington mess, still 
another about Communists in Government. Added was strong 
personal appeal of Eisenhower. 

David C. Prince (Dem.)—loser—District has been Repub- 
lican since 1916. 
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Marion K. Sanders (Dem.)—loser—Traditionally Repub- 
lican district. Apparently McCarthyism and recent local 
casualties lost us some normally Democratic votes. 

John Taber (Rep.)—winner—Have stood for 20 years for 
honest Government and against dishonest practices of Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations. 


HOUSE NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles Raper Jonas (Rep.)—winner—Predominating is- 
sue was need for change. I emphasized that Congress must 
share part of the responsibility for waste and extravagance 
because it made the money available in the first place and 
failed to do a careful job of pruning. 


HOUSE NORTH DAKOTA 


Usher L. Burdick (Rep.J)—winner—Opposition to foreign 
policy of Administration and opposition to the United Na- 
tionals in their attempt to change the constitution and laws of 
the United States. I stressed we ought to withdraw from the 
United Nations without delay and my position was approved. 


SENATE OHIO 


Michael V. DiSalle (Dem.)—loser—I doubt that General 
Eisenhower's popularity contributed a great deal. The party 
in power over a period of years has the responsibility of 
conducting a positive program. This program leads to 
controversy, creation of animosities which eventually erupt 
in the building of many powerful anti forces. It is a phase 
of democracy which contributes to the over-all success of the 
process. 

HOUSE 

George H. Bender (Rep.)—winner—Determination of vot- 
ers to make a fresh start on national and international prob- 
lems. 

Leo Blackburn (Rep.)—loser—Attribute loss to Government 
atomic plant in nearby county which incumbent Congress- 
man took credit for and then offered jobs to all people in 
district. 

Frances P. Bolton (Rep.J—winner—Campaign based on 
issues uppermost in minds of the people; my _ record 
of independent thought and action; response to needs 
of thousands of people regardless of religion, politics, 
color. 

Frank T. Bow (Rep.J—winner—Korea, corruption, high 
taxes, inflation. Robert Taft’s support of Eisenhower in Ohio 
helped entire ticket. 

Cliff Clevenger (Rep.)—winner—My 30,000 plurality due 
to long struggle to stop socialism and curb crazy spending. 

Gilmore Flues (Rep.)—loser—Complicated local situation; 
Eisenhower's cancellation of Toledo appearance. 

Wayne L. Hays (Dem.)—winner—Attribute victory to in- 
dependent record and resentment against smear campaign 
of my opponent. 

Thomas A. Jenkins (Rep.)—winner—I campaigned vigor- 
ously on national issues, especially Korea and Communism. I 
am well known in my district. 

Robert J. Kilpatrick (Dem.J—loser—People have voted 
for a change. Independents voted for Eisenhower and his sup- 
porters, and his campaign was well-organized and financed. 
Democratic precincts did not vote at full strength. 

Carleton Carl Reiser (Dem.)—loser—Korean war, demand 
for a change, people losing faith in their Government. 

Allen Russell (Rep.J—loser—Support of my opponent by 
newspaper which has never been consistent in its editorials 
plus support of the mills. 

Gordon H. Scherer (Rep.)—winner—District normally Re- 
publican, national Republican trend; some independent and 
Democratic voters swung to Republican column because of 
Communism, corruption and Korea. 
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Page Belcher (Rep.)—winner—My record of economy in 
Government, trying to curb menace of Communism and plea 
for a more realistic foreign policy. 

K. B. Cornell (Rep.)—loser—Gerrymandering made my 
district Democratic. 

H. G. Dickey (Dem.)—loser—Protest vote against Truman 
and Korea; lack of co-operation from Democratic National 
Committee; too much Republican money. 

Ed Edmondson (Dem.)—winner—Economic gains under 
Democrats; my admission and discussion of Communism and 
corruption issues. 

John L. Goode (Rep.)—loser—Unfavorable factors were 
heavy colored population, heavy old-age assistance rolls, heavy 
organized-labor vote, all overwhelmingly Democratic. 

Tom Steed (Dem.)—winner—District normally Democratic, 
Re-election margin normal despite fact Ike carried five of my 
ten counties. This was purely pro-Eisenhower trend rather 
than swing to Republican Party. 


HOUSE OREGON 


Sam Coon (Rep.J—winner—Campaigned on program to 
retain our personal liberties and freedoms, to preserve the pri- 
vate-enterprise system, to restore honesty and integrity to 
Government and the need for a balanced budget. 

John G. Jones (Dem.)—loser—Eisenhower, Eisenhower, 
Eisenhower is the reason I lost. 

Walter A. Swanson (Dem.)—loser—I would have run 
closer race had newspapers been more co-operative. In most 
instances, my press releases were ignored or my speech state- 
ments misquoted. 


SENATE PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward Martin (Rep.)—winner—People want the mess of 
confusion, corruption and Communism cleaned up. They want 
a plan for victory in Korea and prosperity based on peace and 
not war. 

HOUSE 

Fred C. Barr (Dem.)—loser—Republican promises, Korean 
affair, biased press, straight vote. 

Vera Buchanan (Dem.)—winner—Believe victory due to 
vigorous support of New Deal and “Fair Deal” program. 

Paul B. Dague (Rep.J—winner—District predominantly 
conservative and my election indicates approval of conserva- 
tive stand I have consistently taken. Great popularity of 
Eisenhower and desire for a change. 

Ivor D. Fenton (Rep.J—winner—My work for elimination 
of waste, reduced taxes, resoration of honesty. 

James G. Fulton (Rep.J—winner—Korea, Communism, 
hard work had weight in my fifth victory. There are industrial 
Republicans as well as farm Republicans now. 

Karl C. King (Rep.J—winner—District went strong for 
Ike because of feeling that Truman leadership is responsible 
for getting us into useless Korean war. 

James F. Lind (Dem.J—loser—Lost probably because of 
general trend. Also gerrymandering of district by Repub- 
lican Legislature. 

Patrick A. McGowan (Dem.)—loser—Too many Repub- 
licans voted straight tickets. Republicans took advantage of 
campaign breaks plus national trend. 

Walter M. Mumma (Rep.)—winner—Korea and the mar- 
ket basket were important issues. 

David V. Randall (Dem.)—loser—Reasons: Eisenhower 
and Truman. 

Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (Rep.)—winner—Confidence in Eisen- 
hower's qualities of leadership, disgust at Truman’s tactics. 

Lee T. Sellars (Dem.)—loser—People voted a straight ticket 
and they wanted Eisenhower. 
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Philip R. Shoemaker (Dem.)—loser—Heavy registration 
against me; voters rejected party’s record and platform. 

James E. Van Zandt (Rep.)—winner—People’s disgust 
with corruption, inflation, Communism, cronyism and conduct 
of Korean war. 

Murray P. Zealor (Dem.J—loser—Area Republican since 
and before Lincoln. People would not believe exposure of 
opponent’s record, Fear of Communism strong factor. 


dams RHODE ISLAND 


Bayard Ewing (Rep.J—loser—In 1948 Truman carried 
State by 56 per cent and in 1950 Pastore carried by 60 
per cent. We carried 50.7 for Ike but I could not cut Pastore 
below 55 per cent. He is nation’s first Italo-American Senator, 
and I got snowed under in Providence, which is nearly 30 
per cent Italian. Perhaps if Republicans had voted against 
McCarran bill and Ike had not embraced Midwest Senators 
quite so hard, we might have pulled it off, but I doubt it. 
HOUSE 

Berthelot A. Leclaire (Rep.J—loser—Laboring class has 
been sold the idea that, if Republicans were elected, labor 
would lose all their social gains, their high wages, and that 
another depression would result. 


HOUSE SOUTH DAKOTA 

E. Y. Berry (Rep./—winner—Voters apparently approved 
of my conservative voting record, my work in the interest of 
agriculture. They were sickened by war, corruption and heavy 
taxation. 

Harold O. Lovre (Rep.)—winner—Voters were protesting 
primarily the Korean war, playing of politics with the farm 
programs, corruption, high taxes, inflation and Communists in 
Government. 


HOUSE TENNESSEE 


Thomas P. Wall, Jr. (Rep.)—loser—District is Democratic 
stronghold. Eisenhower defeated here nearly 2 to 1. 


HOUSE UTAH 


Reva Beck Bosone (Dem.)—loser—Lost because of Re- 
publican landslide. Main issues were change and Korea. 

William A. Dawson (Rep.J—winner—Hard-hitting cam- 
paign disclosing left-wing voting record of my opponent. 
Popular vote of Eisenhower played major part in carrying 
entire State ticket. 


HOUSE VIRGINIA 


Joel T. Broyhill (Rep.)—winner—Trumanism and its fail- 
ures at home and abroad. Hundreds of Jeffersonian Democrats 
supported me against my “Fair Deal” opponent. District con- 
tains a large percentage of Government employes, and they, 
too, responded to the “time for a change” appeal. 

Richard H. Poff (Rep.)J—winner—Won because of Eisen- 
hower’s popularity, desire for effective change and friendly 
congress of Ike voters. Shook 10,000 hands and gave 130 
speeches. 


SENATE WASHINGTON 


Harry P. Cain (Rep.J—loser—During Senate term I re- 
fused to compromise with my understanding of history and its 
requirements for keeping men and women free. This often 
caused me to be stubborn, obstinate and angry, My deliber- 
ate course of action made many friends and accumulated 
large numbers of political enemies. Tuesday’s balance sheet 
carried too many of latter. I tried but failed to popularize 
point of view for which I sincerely spoke with real enthusiasm. 
HOUSE 

Stimson Bullitt (Dem.)—loser—Republican sweep; cam- 
paign attacks on my character and loyalty. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1952 


Robert D. Dellwo (Dem.)J—loser—My race against strong 
incumbent depended largely on Democratic trend. Stevenson 
lost this district. 

John J. O'Connell (Dem.)—loser—Lack of votes. 


HOUSE WEST VIRGINIA 


M. C. Burnside (Dem.)—loser—Heavy trend nationally 
put this marginal district in the Republican column. 

L. M. LaFollette(Rep.)—Loser—Major factors included John 
L. Lewis endorsement of Stevenson and entrenched State- 
house Democratic political machine, which had the money. 

Robert H. Mollohan (Dem.)—winner—My constituents are 
among the world’s most intelligent people and appreciate fully 
the blessings of 20 years of Democratic Administration. 

Will E. Neal (Rep..—winner—Wide experience as physi- 
cian, previous record in municipal and State government, in- 
tensive campaign on vital issues, voters’ demand for new 
faces. 


SENATE WISCONSIN 


Thomas E. Fairchild (Dem.J—loser—The swing to the Re- 
publican ticket and an insistent appeal by the Republican 
organization for straight-ticket voting caused Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s re-election. Many Republican voters who wavered 
were promised that the organization would control him after 
the election. Even so, 125,000 Republican voters crossed over 
to vote for me. McCarthy received 54 per cent of the total 
vote where General Eisenhower received 60 per cent and 
Governor Kohler 63 per cent. " 

HOUSE 

Arnie W. Agnew (Dem.)—loser—National trend, Korean 
situation and issues Republicans made of corruption, Commu- 
nism, high taxes, high prices and national debt. 

Andrew J. Biemiller (Dem.)—loser—Chief factor Korean 
situation. Women and young people disturbed over Truman 
Administration. Stevenson ran very poorly, trailing practically 
every candidate in district. Eisenhower appears to be most 
popular vote getter since Roosevelt. 

Edna Bowen (Dem.)—loser—Believe being woman had 
little effect. Chief reason for losing was Democratic label in a 
normally Republican district. National trend toward change. 
Response of young voters to popular appeal, Ike’s “Korea on 
Thursday” statement subtracted many women’s votes. Recent 
decline in farm prices. 

Melvin R. Laird (Rep.—winner—Victory based on these 
issues: Corruption, trend toward socialism because of huge 
national debt, Communism and concern over Korea. Corrup- 
tion was most important factor. People definitely felt Repub- 
lican Party could do something about first three issues and 
held Democrats responsible for the fourth. 

Robert C. Schultz (Dem.J—loser—15 years of high prices 
blanked the farmers’ memory of 80-cent milk. Visions of lower 
taxes obscured reality of once past-due mortgages; promise of 
a Korean cleanup outweighed Taft-Hartley hatred. 

William K. Van Pelt (Rep.J—winner—Voters re-elected 
me to assist Eisenhower and Nixon in the crusade to find an 
honorable solution for Korea, ease the burden of conscriptive 
taxation and restore integrity, dignity and loyalty to our 
Federal Government. 


SENATE WYOMING 


Frank A. Barrett (Rep.)—winner—People wanted complete 
change, were solidly behind Eisenhower and wanted to sup- 
port him with a Republican Senator. Contributing factors 
were stalemaie in Korea, mess in Washington, as well as local 
factors affecting livestock industry. 

HOUSE 

William Henry Harrison (Rep.)—winner—People are dis- 

gusted with Administration’s corruption, graft, deceit. 
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OKLAHOMA 


POWER 


Electricity — the invisible 
hand of modern indus- 
trialization is available at 
practically every point in 
the State through a web 
of transmission lines. The 
electric utilities are con- 
stantly expanding their 
generating and distribu- 
tion facilities providing 
economical power for 
normal industrial use. 
Because of the proxim- 
ity of the generating 
sources to available low 
cost fuel (natural gas), 
power costs in Okla- 
homa are 25% or more 
lower than in the 
heavily industrialized 
northern and eastern 
states of the nation. 
Mineral Resources— 
Oklahoma is the new frontier in 
the nation, ranking sixth in the 
value of mineral production . . 
proven reserves of leod, zinc, 
glass sand, volcanic ash, lime- 


stone and gypsum are available in 
unlimited quontities to industry. 


For a special confidential survey report 
relating to your own business, write . . . 


bake etore Vyefoney 
IN OKLAHOMA 
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We've Been Asked: 





People are asking: What if an acci- 
dent should cost Eisenhower his 
life on the airplane trip he is to 
take to Korea? 

That’s not a pleasant prospect, but the 

founding fathers foresaw the possibility 

of the death of a President-elect. They 
provided a plan, which was clarified by 
later amendments to the Constitution. 


What is this plan? 


If the President-elect should die before 
members of the Electoral College meet 
in the capitals of their States on Decem- 
ber 15, these electors would select the 
next President. Actually, the Constitu- 
tion does not direct that presidential 
electors be bound to vote for any particu- 
lar person, but leaves them freedom of 
choice to select whom they wish. In 
event the President designated by pop- 
ular vote last week should die before 
December 15, it would be up to the 
electors to name someone in his place. 


Who are the electors? 

They are men and women who are 
active in party affairs in their communi- 
ties. Some are doctors and lawyers or 
members of other professions, or busi- 
nessmen, often with strong likings for 
individual leaders in their parties. They 
cannot be, the Constitution says, mem- 
bers of Congress or federal officeholders. 


Wouldn't Senator Nixon automatical- 
ly become President-designate if 
the President-elect died? 

Not if the President-elect died before 

the electors meet on December 15. The 

Constitution does not say so, nor does 

any law of Congress. But the Twentieth 

Amendment to the Constitution, adopted 

in 1933, says that if the President-elect 

dies—between the meeting of members 
of the Electoral College and inaugura- 
tion day, January 20-then the Vice 

President-elect would become President. 


Who might be picked by the electors? 
Is there some standard that must 
be followed? 

It is certain that Senator Robert A. Taft 

or Governor Thomas E. Dewey would be 

high on the list of those considered for 

President if something happened to the 

President-elect before December 15. Or 

the electors might select someone else. 

There is no standard to be followed. 


If electors considered a new man as 

President, who would advise them? 
They would not have to take the advice 
of anyone or any group. But it is likely 
that they would be guided by the ad- 


IF A PRESIDENT-ELECT DIES— 





Electors Have Vital Role 


@ Who would be next President in 
case of death of President-elect? 


®@ Vice President-elect is not suc- 
cessor till after electors meet. 


@ Election of a new Chief Execu- 
tive would be up to Electoral 
College. 











vice of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. A precedent for this may have 
been set in 1912 when the losing 
nominee for Vice President on the Re- 
publican ticket, James Sherman, died 
just before the election. The Republi- 
can National Committee directed the 
Republican electors—there were only 
eight of them—to vote for Nicholas 
Murray Butler for Vice President. This 
they did. 


What if both men on the winning 
ticket died before inauguration 
day? 

lf that happened before the December 

15 meetings of the electors, they would 

select both a President-elect and a 

Vice President-elect. Under the Con- 

stitution, they could pick anyone. 


If both the President-elect and_ the 
Vice President-elect should die after the 
meeting of the electors and before in- 
auguration, there is a definite rule on 
succession. First in line would be the 
Speaker of the House, who is in the role 
of a sort of second Vice President. In the 
new Congress, that probably will be 
Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts. Next in line is the Presi- 
dent pro Tempore of the Senate. Then 
follow in line of succession members of 
the Cabinet, beginning with the Sec- 
retary of State. But it is not likely that 
Congress will be found without a quali- 
fied Speaker or President pro Tempore 
at one time. 


Have the electors ever had to pick a 
new man as President? 
No. But, in 1872, the losing Democratic 
candidate for President, Horace Greeley, 
died shortly; after Election Day and be- 
fore the electors met. Three of his elec- 
tors insisted on voting for him. Congress 
would not count these votes for a dead 
man. Some of the remaining Greeley 
electors voted for the party’s vice-presi- 
dential candidate. The rest gave their 
votes to another Democrat whose name 
was not on the party’s ticket. 
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4 Food prices are basic in any economy. W hatever 
helps to keep down farm costs helps to defeat 
e inflation. 
Y Aluminum cuts farm costs by these premium 
f . s ee 
s advantages: 1. Freedom from rust—no painting, 
. practically no maintenance. 2. Lightness with 
f Strength—saves labor. 3. Heat-reflection—alumi- 
- num roofing and siding keeps barns and poultry 
t houses cooler in summer, warmer in winter; in- 
: creases production. 4. Lifetime durability—more 
years of better service. 
What’s more, aluminum delivers these premium 
. advantages at no premium in price... because 
P aluminum costs no more now than before World 
’ 
5 
1 
' 
r 
2 
Reynolds Aluminum Frozen Food More income per acre with alu- The “Alprodco” farm gate— 
Wrap... Freeze and cook in it! minum portable irrigation! light, strong aluminum! 
SEE “Doc Corkle,” starring Eddie Mayehoff, Sundays, NBC Television Network 








The great expansion decade 
in Reynolds 33-year history! 


Fighting Inflation at the Grass Roots! 


War II. Everybody knows about today’s 53¢ 
dollars...compared to 1936-39, 

Well, your dollars are still worth 100¢ when you 
buy Reynolds Aluminum. Just ask yourself what 


else has come even close to holding this price line! 
You can profit from this farm lesson, whether 
as a manufacturer or as a consumer. Insist on 
aluminum... Reynolds Aluminum. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales 
Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


YOUR SDOLLARS: 


ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 
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estimate that our National siti return their EEE .. and National Adding Machines in our 
in the first two years of use, ‘and open wens varion ‘clezical operations. 
. “In addition to.important direct money savings, we 


have gained other advantages through improved 
. Mh service, increased customer confidence and good-will.” 


Seats 


lnis nationally-known department YOUR line and size of business— Phone the nearest National 
store, whose success is built on 60 _ through exclusive combinations of time- office—let a trained systems 
a : analyst show you what you 
years of experience, depends on  and-money-saving features. On some ; 
National mechanization both on the jobs, 2/3 of the work is done auto- 
sales floor and in the accounting depart- —_ matically. 


can save. 


ment. Nationals soon pay for themselves 
National offers YOU such integrated out of what they save—then go on year 
mechanized control—no matter what after year returning a handsome profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 











but if’s a different 


And so it is with insulations. They all look good 
on the P. A.’s desk. But try them on the job, 
under actual operating conditions, and you'll find 
that it’s a rare insulation that can go a full game 


and turn in a bang-up performance all the way. 


Such a rare insulation is Ultralite, the long glass 
fiber insulation that stands its ground against 
heat, cold and sound permanently. Ultralite 
won't burn or rot; won't react with metals; won’t 
absorb moisture or odors. It’s as stable, as per- 


manent, as chemically inert as glass itself. 


And even under the roughest day-to-day vibra- 


tion, Ultralite will not shake down, settle, pack 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING 





story at the half! i 


or disintegrate. For Ultralite blankets are springy, 
r-e-s-i-l-i-e-n-t—bounce back into place immedi- 
ately after being subjected to bumps and jolts. 


What can Ultralite do for you? If you use re- 


frigerated transport equipment, duct insulation 





or duct liner, metal buildings—or if you manu- 
facture any insulated product—Ultralite can give 
you better, more permanent, thermal and acous- 
tical protection at lower applied cost. But see for 
yourself—call your local Ultralite 


distributor (listed in the Yellow oo Aco, 
Pages) or write for samples ; UITRAL . | 
and complete information. terion | 
: . 
«, —- 


Yracyye™ 


co. 


216 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New York e@ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Houston @ Tulsa @ Fort Worth @ Detroit 


Keeping pace with the Nation's industrial requirements through research and development—our 54th year. 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 











Election note for investors: 

You can‘t count on a four-year 
bull market just because the Re- 
publicans return to power. 

Booms and busts have come, 
in the past, under both parties. 

But, for now, there are some 
good signs. Profits will rise. Divi- 
dends will stay high. Yields favor 
stocks over bonds. 

Here are some points to watch 
in appraising the market. 


The price that investors will pay for 
stocks in American corporations, so 
far as history discloses, bears no close 
relationship to the party in power. 

Bull markets and bear markets, booms 
and depressions have been no respecters 
of parties. Instead, the market price of 


WHAT ELECTION MEANS 
TO STOCKS: NOT MUCH 


stocks tends to adjust itself to the outlook 
for earnings and dividends, and it is af- 
fected by competition from other forms 
of investment. 

Immediately after the 
victory on November 4, the prices of 
many stocks rose, then eased off again. 
The flurry of buying, as long as it lasted, 
reflected the investor's size-up of what 
it will mean to have a Republican Ad- 
ministration fixing policy in Washington. 

There were expectations that the cli- 
mate would be friendlier to business, 
that tax policy would be shaped with 
business effects in mind, that profits no 
longer would be regarded as something 
undesirable. But there were investors, 
apparently, who allowed for the possi- 
bility that there might be some defla- 
tionary policies under Eisenhower. 

What happened, even so, indicated 
a revival of confidence on the part of a 
good many investors. That, as least, was 
the early reaction. Such a change in 
attitude, if sustained, could have an 


@ 





Republican 


important bearing on the behavior of 


the market. It could result in a rise in the 


market price of stocks. 

In measuring that outlook, note this: 
If business is to remain good for a long 
period, then it appears that stocks, many 
of them, are conservatively valued at 
today’s prices. Stock prices, in general, 
have not shared fully in the inflation of 
postwar years. ; 

There would seem to be some room 
for a rise in the market before the valua- 
tion of stocks, relative to dividends, be- 
comes excessive. 

Yet it must always be realized that 
business itself is subject to sharp turns. 
For some months yet, probably through 
1953, business is almost sure to be good. 
But, when a downturn does come, in- 
vestors will have to face the prospect of 
lower profits, a decline in dividends, and 
a probable drop in the prices of stocks. 

Note, too, that there is nothing un- 
usual about a postelection rise in stock 

(Continued on page 90) 
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What the Stock Market Has Done Under Republicans and Democrats 

(Standard and Poor’s Yearly Price Averages, 1935-39=100) 
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It you're looking into 


GROUP INSURANCE 


look into the facts about 


90 


NEW YORK LIFE 


If the management of your company is planning to buy new 
group insurance or to extend existing employee benefits, it will 
be to your advantage to look into the many practical reasons 
for placing your group insurance with New York Life. 


yf Complete group coverages. New York Life offers a 
complete line of group insurance for both employees 
and dependents. 


Flexible group contracts. New York Life offers 
modern group contracts which are flexible enough 
to be fitted to each employer’s individual needs. 


of salaried group insurance men have the know-how 
to adapt group contracts to meet your specifications. 


Nation-wide claims service. New York Life claims 
offices are maintained in principal cities throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Low net cost. Contracts are administered at the 
lowest possible cost. The initial low premium may 
be further reduced by dividends. 


yf Trained group field organization. A full-time staff 


No matter where your company is located ... no matter whether 
it has 25 employees or 25,000 . . . is located in one city or has 
branches in 100... New York Life can help you work out Group 
Insurance coverages to the satisfaction and benefit of both 
the employer and the employee. 


Ask your New York Life agent or your broker to have us design 
a group plan to fit your organization. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 











Special Report 
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. . . Both parties have had 
bull and bear markets 


prices. In most presidential years sing 
the turn of the century, there have been 
booms in the market just after Election 
Day. But those booms have not always 
lasted. At times, the first enthusiasy 
of investors has worn out rather quickly, 

To help you size up the outlook fy 
stock prices, the chart and tables on they 
pages offer a look at what has happened 
over the years. 

In the chart, you see the long-tem 
trend in the average prices of equity 
securities. Time and again, ‘there haye 
been bull markets and bear market 
under both parties. 

The biggest bull market in histoy 
started in 1924, during the Administra. 








Ups and Downs 
In Stock Prices 
Year Market Price 

1929 High 381.2 
1932 Low 41.2 
1937 High 194.4 
1938 Low 99.0 
1939 High 155.9 
1942 Low 92.9 
1946 High 212.5 
1949 Low 161.6 
1951 High 276.4 
May, 1952 Low 256.4 
August,1952 High 280.3 
Now 269.2 
(Dow-Jones Industrial Averages) 











tion of Republican President Coolidge. 

The biggest bear market of all time 
began in the Administration of another 
Republican. President, Herbert Hoover. 

In the last 20 years, under two Demo- 
cratic Presidents, there have been both 
bull markets and bear markets, with wide 
fluctuations in stock prices. 

At no time during the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations have _ stock 
prices, on the average, gone as high as 
they did at the beginning of the Hoover 
Administration in 1929, or as low a 
they did at the end of it. 

You can see from the chart how much 
variation there has been in average 
stock prices, as shown on Standard and 
Poor’s index, during the Administrations 
of recent Presidents. 

Under Theodore Roosevelt, the yearly 
average ranged from 58.8 to 80.6. Those 
are index figures, using the 1935-39 
average price as 100. 

Under William Howard Taft, the 
range was rather narrow, 77.3 to 81.2. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“Our truck requirements are so 
many and varied that ‘Job-Rated’ 
really means something to us. Our 
trucks must fit the job. 

“Take our quarry dumps, for in- 
stance. They each average 50,000 
miles of on-and-off road use per 
year—and the way they perform 
day in and day out is reason enough 
why we say that our Dodges sure 
are dependable! 

“We’ve been using Dodge ‘“Job- 
Rated’ trucks since 1934—and they’re 
so dependable that we now operate 
a fleet of over 100 Dodges.” 


Owners of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
trucks all over the country echo 
Mr. Streblow's enthusiasm. See 
your Dodge dealer about a truck 
that’s engineered to fit your job. 


Picture above shows on-the-scene operation of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Basalt Rock Co., Inc., Napa, Calif. 


“‘Job-Rated’ really means something to us!” 


... says A. G. STREBLOW, President, Basalt Rock Company, Inc., Napa, Calif. 





"Whether it’s a 2-ton pick-up truck 
used for light service in all of our 
plants or a 4-ton mixer operating out 
of our concrete plant—we’ve learned 
to respect the dependability of Dodge 
‘Job-Rated’ trucks on every job. 









"The Dodge trucks which we assign 
on long hauls help pay their way with 
low cost-per-mile of operation. Like 
every Dodge in our fleet, they’re ‘Job- 
Rated’ with the right load-carrying and 
load-moving units needed for the job.” 


DODGE “4c TRUCKS 













































Happier, more productive employees 


Nearness to markets 
Mild climate 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 
United States 
34.3 per 10,000 
South Carolina 
47 per 10,000 
(lowest in nation) 
















Sound Government 
Productive Employees 





Special Report 
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Income Gain 











Cooperative State and Local Government 


Carolina Wi 


From 1948-51 South Carolina 
led the nation in industrial ex- 
pansion with a gain of 15%. 


This statement, issued in Sep- 
tember 1952 by the Fifth Federal 
Reserve Monthly Review, comes 
as no surprise to those familiar 
with South Carolina’s sound state 
government and highly produc- 
tive employees. 

South Carolina was also first 
in the nation in per capita in- 
come gain. The 20% gain re- 
ported by the United States 
Department of Commerce in 
August 1952 was not astonishing, 
either, to those who participate 
in and closely observe the steady 
growth of the State. 

Proof that companies are suc- 
cessful is shown by the Dun and 
Bradstreet Magazine 1950 figures 
which list South Carolina as low- 
est in the nation in business fail- 
ures—4.7 per 10,000. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT with THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. 


Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, PI ing & Develop Board 
Dept. US-11 Colombia, South Carolina 





WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 




























. . . The immediate future 
looks good to investors 


Under Woodrow Wilson, there was 
fluctuation again, with annual averages 
ranging from 64.1 io 80.5. 

Under Warren G. Harding, average 
prices varied frorn 58.3 to 72.9. 

Under Calvin Coolidge, the range was 
wide, from 76.9 to 158.3. 

Under Herbert Hoover, the yearly 
average reached a high of 200.9 jn 
1929, and fell to 51.2 in 1932. 

Under Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
annual averages varied from 67 to 11755, 

Under Harry Truman, the range has 
been from 121.4 to 186.8, the latter 
figure being the average for the first 
nine months of 1952. 

What all this shows is that the stock 
market makes its own pattern of price 








Yields of Stocks and Bonds 


(Income per $100 Invested) 


Year Market Industrial Corporate 
Stocks Bonds 
1929 High $3.47 $5.34 


1932 Low 7.00 7.69 
1937 High 3.81 3.87 
1938 Low 5.19 4.36 
1939 High 3.61 3.95 
1942 Low 7.71 3.34 
1946 High 3.20 2.71 
1949 Low 7.22 3.00 
1951 High 6.03 3.08 


May, 

1952 Low 5.73 3.16 
August, 

1952 High 5.51 3.18 
Now 5.63 3.19 


(Moody's Investors Service) 











movements, and is not necessarily gov- 
erened by changes in the National Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

There is no assurance, just because an 
Eisenhower Administration promises a 
better climate for business, that stock 
prices on the market will move continv- 
ously upward for the next four years. 

Looking ahead, however, through 
the remainder of 1952 and into 1953, 
you find some elements of strength in the 
market outlook. 

Profits of U.S. corporations for 1952, 
before taxes, are to be near the record 
level of 1951. 

The federal tax burden on corpora 
tions is heavier than ever before, with 
the result that net profits are running 
below those of 1950 and 1951. 

In 1953, before-tax profits are likely 
to be higher than in 1952, and may set 
a new record. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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TRANSCOPY 
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4 Portable... 

6 « 

5 Simple to operate... 

4 

Inexpensive to use 

8 Transcopy is your answer to improved photocopying with- 

5 out time-consuming processing operations. This latest 
Remington Rand development gives you, in seconds, a 

3 finished, photo-exact, positive copy of any office record 

? regardless of type or color. Originals can be up to 14” wide 
in any length. Anyone on your office staff can do the job 

— without previous photographic experience. Portagraph 

wk Transcopy operates anywhere in your office whenever 

Ad. photocopying is needed—a companion unit for your 


Portagraph or any other properly designed contact printer. 
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Transcopy 
makes photocopying 
@ pleasure 


ugh 
53, 
the 


52, 
ord NO CHEMICAL TRAYS ¢ NO WET HANDS 
NO PRINT WASHING « NO DARKROOM 
NO PRINT DRYING * NO WASTE SPACE 
NO COSTLY INSTALLATION CHARGES 

NO FUMES OR ODORS 

SIMPLE ¢ CLEAN ¢ EFFICIENT 


yra- 





Cuts Photocopy lime 7o 


|\SECONOS 


Here’s How Transcopy Works 


Place the record to be copied face to face with a sheet of 
Transcopy negative paper and expose. Remove them from 
the printer and place the exposed negative paper with a 
sheet of Transcopy positive paper in the front slots of the 
Portagraph Transcopy unit. In about ten seconds, these two 
sheets will emerge from the rear slot of the Transcopy, in 
contact with each other. When separated, you have a perfect 
positive copy ready for immediate use. 


me a ee 7 


GET THE FULL STORY ON TRANSCOPY 


Room 1476, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





Gentlemen: 

I want to know more about the savings in photocopy time 
possible with Portagraph Transcopy. Please send me, with- 
out obligation, free booklet P-334 describing in greater detail 
this great new unit. 
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created exceptional blower performance 


Every so often, a manufacturer has a chance to prove his 
wisdom in the selection of the product components he specifies. 


For example, Read Standard Corporation was able to inspect 
one of their “Standardaire” Blowers which had operated 

24 hours a day, for 15 months, at 2200 rpm. That’s about 
one and a half billion revolutions—representing many’ . 
years’ service for typical blower installations. 


The Sis Bearings, designed into the blower by Read 
Standard and SifSF engineers working together, were 
found to be in excellent condition. 


Today, when it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings. 
it’s that extra engineering help that makes so many 
designers specify SSF — help from field and home 
office men who are qualified specialists in the 
application of anti-friction bearings in every industry. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


7315 








“ BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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(aa IN EVERY INDUSTRY, siace Pots The Right Bearing In The Right Place 
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gus year. Corporations are retaining 
‘smaller proportion of earnings than iy 








Special Report 
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. . - Corporation dividend; 
to set record in 1952 


Taxes on corporations, almost surely 
will be trimmed. The excess-profits tay 
is scheduled to be cut in half for mog 
companies in 1953, and then disappear 
completely in 1954. That will boost th 
1953 net earnings of many companies, 
notably those in chemicals, automobile, 
auto parts, aircraft, paper, and ele. 
trical products. 

Dividend prospects are good. Stock. 
holders are to draw more money out of 
corporations in 1952 than in any previ- 





1950 or 1951. In 1953, dividends ar 
not expected to be much, if any, beloy 
those of 1952. 

It is important to note, in this connec. 
tion, that the yield on common stocks js 
running considerably higher than the 
yield on corporation bonds, despite the 
rise in stock prices since 1949. 

Industrial stocks, the 125 issues op 
Moody’s list, are yielding an averag 
of 5.63 per cent. Corporation bonds, o 
the average, are yielding 3.19 per cent, 
The spread is 2.44 points. 

Look back at the periods just preced- 
ing major bear markets of the past, and 
you find that there has not been a single 
one of those times when the yield ad. 
vantage of stocks over bonds was as great 
as it is today. Examine the table on page 
92. In 1929, just before the crash, bonds 
yielded 1.87 points more than stocks. In 
1937, the difference was .06 in favor of 
bonds. In 1946, stocks yielded less than 
half a point more than bonds. 

It is significant, too, that there has 
been but little speculative fever in the 
market during the price advance that 
has taken place since 1949. In recent 
months, less than 1 per cent of listed 
shares have been traded. In 1929, the 
ratio averaged 9.6 per cent. In 1937, it 
was 2.4 per cent. 

Nor does the market appear to be over- 
extended on credit. Brokers’ loans at the 
end of September amounted to only 
per cent of the total market value o 
listed shares. That’s against 8.75 per cent 
in 1929. Remember that: stock buyer 
today are required to put up at least 75 
per cent of the price in cash. In 192%, 
they could buy with as little as 10 per 
cent in cash. 

Strength of the market, over tle 
long pull, is related more to economics 
than to politics. For lasting signs, you 
must watch the outlook for business it 
self, for profits, dividends, and returns 
on stocks compared with returns 01 
other investments. A market boom get- 
erated by election results alone can be 
fleeting. The record shows that. 
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Using an electron tube developed by RCA, automotive engineers have 
perfected an instrument which automatically controls automobile headlights. 





Out of the stars - a cure for headli ght glare ! 


When RCA scientists developed an electron tube 
so sensitive that it could respond to flickering 
starlight, astronomers promptly put it to work 
in their studies of the Universe. 


Called a multiplier phototube, RCA’s invention 
now “takes to the road” in an instrument which will 
add to your safety when driving at night. The multi- 
plier phototube is now being used in an automatic 
control for automobile headlights. 


Here’s how it works. RCA’s tube, in a new system, 
sits behind your windshield where it can “see” approach- 
ing headlights. A car comes, and the multiplier phototube 
activates a system which shifts your headlights to low 





beam—returns them to high when the other car has 
passed. It’s simple. It’s completely automatic. And what's 
most important, it lets you keep your undivided attention 
where it belongs... on driving your car. 


Development of the multiplier phototube is another 
example of how RCA research benefits you. RCA research 
assures you finer performance from any product or service 
of RCA and RCA Victor. 


See the latest in radio, television, and electronics at RCA 
Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission 
is free. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


®* Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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ERE is today’s country 
H store. In this one, 
farm families from an 8800 
square-mile trading area 
select their food supplies 
from 3000 well displayed 
items. 


The cat and the cracker barrel are 
gone ... gone with the overhead 
ball of twine, the clutter of open 
bags and boxes, the vinegar drawn 
from a spigot .. . gone with the era 
of subsistence farming. 


One out of every three of our modern super- 
markets is located in a town under 25,000— 
where rural customers predominate. For the 
passing of the butter churn and soap kettle 
meant volume trade from modern farm fam- 
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ilies—and grocery opera- 
tors place their stores 
where the business is big. 


Retailers of all lines have 
met the new age ini agricul- 
ture with better ways to 
serve agriculture’s people 
—with modern stores, new merchandising 
methods, preferred quality brands. 


There is profitable volume in the new Rural 
America. The dealers are there, the products 
are there, the customers are there. Is your 
advertising working for your product in the 
farm family’s own national magazine? 


It is for many a manufacturer. Their invest- 
ments in Country Gentleman have made it 
one of America’s leading magazines in ad- 
vertising volume. 


Country Gentleman 


The family magazine for 


better farming... better living 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen can count on a more friendly Government. That's a definite 
prospect as a result of the Republican election victory. 

Business problems stand to get more sympathetic treatment. 

Business practices are not to be regarded with official distrust. 

Washington atmosphere is to undergo a pronounced change. A coming shift in 
the attitude of Government, in fact, is to mark the biggest change under an 
Eisenhower Administration. There won't be much change in Government functions. 

Big Government will stay big. There still will be Social Security, price 
support for farmers, Government loans and guarantees, various regulations. You 
can't run a 75 to 80-billion-dollar-a-year operation on a small scale. 




















What you can expect, though, is less suspicion from Government officials, 
less inclination to penalize business, less control for the sake of control. 
You also can count on a start at cutting down spending and taxes. ‘ 





Money and credit policies are likely to be changed significantly. 

Federal Reserve Board will get less interference in regulating the volume 
of bank credit. This will become a major device for inflation control. 

Treasury, in managing the huge public debt, will insist less on low rates 
of interest. Interest rates are likely to become more flexible, governed 
more by the demand for credit than by the Treasury's desire for cheap money. 

You also can expect the new Administration to try to get all agencies to 
co-operate on credit policy--no more such things as pumping housing credit out 
in large volume while Federal Reserve Governors try to tighten bank credit. 











Antitrust policy probably is to be clarified before long. 

Antitrust laws will remain on the books, but the Justice Department, with 
a new Attorney General, is likely to try for more reasonable enforcement. 

Businessmen often don't know for sure whether they will be prosecuted for 
antitrust violations or not. Sometimes they have acted with the approval of one 
Government agency only to run into an antitrust indictment. That may end. 

Trade practices also are likely to get more sympathetic study from a new 
Federal Trade Commission. Robinson-Patman Act, which bans giving some customers 
lower prices than others, may not be so severely applied. 

On the whole, businessmen can expect @& new Administration to try to use 
Government regulations to maintain order rather than to inflict punishment. 














Federal power policy will regard private utilities with more sympathy. 
Private distribution of Government-generated power is favored by General 
Eisenhower. He is on record on that, favors co-operation rather than conflict. 
New river-basin developments probably are out. Policy now is likely to 
favor State agreements rather than federal direction of these projects. No new 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Tennessee Valley Authorities are likely to be proposed. 

Electric and gas regulation by Federal Power Commission also is likely to 
be less critical of profits, real or prospective, than it has been. 

General attitude to be expected of Government toward business is one that 
will favor private expansion, more freedom, less Government direction. 





Railroad industry can count on greater Government sympathy, too. 

Rail ‘network in the U.S. is regarded as vital to defense. Financial health 
for railroad companies is to be a Government concern. 

Rate regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission will keep in view 
the need of the country for a sound and going railroad system. 

Railroad reorganizations also may give more consideration to all groups of 
stockholders--no more freezing out of some security holders. There is a report 
in Congress that criticizes these ICC practices. 

Progress may be made, in fact, in arriving at a national transportation 
policy. This has been proposed several times, but action has been slight. 














What businessmen can expect, in short, is an end to Government experiments 
in new forms of control, and a new attitude on existing controls. But don't 
look for Government to abandon many of the standard controls. The imprint of 
the New Deal on Government is to be rather permanent. 


When it comes to emergency controls the outlook is quite different. 

Wage and price controls are likely to go overboard next April 30. 

Wage control is little more than a gesture at the present time. 

Price control applies rather narrowly and is about to be decentralized. 
Local communities are to get their own price-control setups. 

Material controls may stay a bit longer. There is still need to ration 
the amount of steel, copper, aluminum and some other materials that are used by 
industry. Industry, moreover, doesn't object much to these controls. 

Prospect is that the Controlled Materials Plan will be kept in operation 
perhaps to mid-1953. Aluminum production is down a bit because of the power 
shortage in the Northwest. Copper is being stockpiled. Steel is still in 
tight supply and is expected to stay tight until after next March. 














Business activity, meanwhile, is to go on rising for several months. 

Industrial production, at a postwar high, is expected to stay up there. 

Wage rates are increasing and working hours are lengthening. 

Personal income, at a rate of 273 billions a year in September, is higher 

It probably will average 278 billions in the closing months of 1953. 

High personal incomes point to a high volume of Christmas trade. 

The Eisenhower Administration will not have to worry about any immediate 
downturn in business. Those worries can be put off for six months at least. 














Drought relief is in prospect only for New England, the Great Lakes area 
and the Pacific Northwest. Weather outlook for November indicates light rain 
for the Southeast and Southwest, moderate rainfall elsewhere. 








Temperatures are expected to be above normal for almost all of the area 
east of the Rockies, with Mississippi Valley States much above normal. 
Cold weather, below normal, is indicated in Western mountain areas. 
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IKE’‘S LINE ON LABOR 


Basic Laws Stay—Crackdown on Big Strikes 


What can labor expect from a 
Republican Administration? 
Taft-Hartley law will be tight- 
ened. Enforcement may lean more 
to employer side. Congress will 
move fast if unions act up. 
Wage controls are on the way 
out. Minimum wage will stay at 
75 cents. Gloves will come off in 
handling emergency strikes. 
White House won’t be quite so 
wide open for union leaders. 


With Dwight Eisenhower in the 
White House and Republicans in con- 
trol of Congress, life will be different 
for union leaders. Government labor 
policies for at least the next two years 
are expected to take the following 
line: 

Taft-Hartley Act will not be weak- 
ened. Serious talk of repeal will end. 
Changes will be made, but no drastic 
overhauling is in sight. 

Strikes, the big ones that create emer- 
gencies, will be taken to court. Ejisen- 





hower will be quicker to use injunctions 
than Truman is. 

Fewer labor disputes will end up at 
the White House. Eisenhower favors 
a strong Mediation Service, more collec- 
tive bargaining and less Government in- 
terference. 

Wage and salary controls will be 
dropped when they expire in April. 

Minimum wage, now 75 cents an 
hour, is not likely to go higher, as de- 
manded by unions. 

Employers can expect a better break 
from the National Labor Relations Board. 

Secretary of Labor may lose some of 
his powers under the Walsh-Healey Act. 

All of this does not mean unions are in 
for a crackdown. What it does mean is 
that the pendulum that has swung in 
labor’s favor for 20 years is now swinging 
a little the other way. Congress will still 
keep a close watch on unions, and the 
White House can be expected to be 
more sympathetic toward legislation if 
Congress moves in when it thinks unions 
have overstepped the bounds. 

in many fields affecting labor these 
developments can be expected: 

Taft-Hartley law will be amended 
to change the Government’s approach 
to labor problems. 








National-emergency strikes may ge 
different handling than in the past, fj. 
senhower hopes to get more disputes set. 
tled by the employers and unions jp. 
volved. But, if they fail to reach agree. 
ment and a big strike is threatened, Tke 
can be expected to use the injunction 
provided in the law. This section of the 
Act may be changed to limit injunctions 
to 60 days. Period now is 80 days. 

Emergency boards, with power ty 
recommend settlements, may be added 
to the present procedure when big 
strikes threaten. This idea once was 
suggested by Senator Robert A. Taft, 
who will have much to say about 
the amendments that are enacted. Un- 
der the plan, neither side would be 
required to accept the suggestions of 
a board. 

Action by Congress would be the 
final move if a major strike threatened 
despite the injunction and emergency. 
board proposals. Congress would be ex. 
pected to come up with a special law to 
cover the particular dispute. 

Industry-wide bargaining, and 
strikes covering an entire industry, may 
be prohibited or restrained in some re- 
spects, if Congress thinks that a big wave 

(Continued on page 102) 
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to your 
telephone 


conversations 


The widespread practice of wire-tap- @ was financed. This fall, the story of an 


ping threatens everyone’s privacy— in- 
cluding yours. That’s why it is so im- 
portant for you to read the revealing 
articles about wire-tapping which begin 
in forthcoming issues of THE REPORTER. 

Everybody knows that some wires 
are tapped. But very few seem to real- 
ize the extent of wire-tapping in this 
country. 

You may think that only the phones 
of law violators and, occasionally, poli- 
ticians are tapped. But do you know 
that many thousands of ordinary citi- 
zens’ phones are also tapped —fre- 
quently at the behest of other citizens? 
Do you know that a year or so ago it 
appeared that one governmental depart- 
ment listened in on 300,000 conversa- 
tions? Do you know when wire-tapping 
is legal and when it isn’t? Do you know 
how the present laws against certain 
kinds of wire-tapping are evaded—and 
by whom? Could you tell if your own 
wire were tapped? Do you think that 
wire-tapping is a serious invasion of 
privacy? And, if so, don’t you think 
you ought to know more about it? 

These wire-tap stories are still an- 
other example of THE REPORTER maga- 
zine’s journalistic enterprise: In the 
spring, THE REPORTER told its readers 
about the China Lobby in America. 
Other publications had hinted at its ex- 
istence; President Truman and other 
public officials had called for a thor- 
ough investigation of it; but only THE 
REPORTER undertook the job and told 
the public the facts .. .and won acclaim 
from newspapers and commentators 
across the country. 

Last year, THE REPORTER told how 
the Communist Party in this country 
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220 East 42nd Street, 








IF a stranger listening 


New York 17, N. Y. 


al 


extravagant project was revealed by 
THE REPORTER: a history of General 
MacArthur’s campaigns written and 
produced at public expense by order of 
the General himself. Only 5 copies of 
it were ever printed and the Defense 
Department never saw one of them. 
(THE REPORTER issue that carried the 
story sold out three times at the Penta- 
gon newsstand!) 

THE REPORTER keeps a steady watch 
on world affairs and domestic politics. 
If you have been seeking a publication 
that has courage and intelligence, that 
doesn’t shrink from facts, that will give 
you a sense of intellectual adventure, 
then you will like THE REPORTER. In 
short, if you want to be a well-informed 
person, then you'll want to read THE 
REPORTER. 

At this moment, when the wire-tap 
articles are about to appear, we make 
you this special offer: If you act now 
you will receive 18 issues (36 weeks) of 
THE REPORTER—Starting with the wire- 
tap issues— for only $2.67. This special 
rate not only saves you $1.83 from the 
newsstand price or 79¢ of the subscrip- 
tion rate for those 18 issues . . . it brings 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE The Political 
Yearbook-1952, a unique volume on 
current political history compiled from 
THE REPORTER’s best writing in 1952, 
and supplemented with maps, photos 
and other illustrations. 

The Political Yearbook-1952 will 
come off the presses early in 1953. To 
reserve your GIFT copy, and to start 
your special subscription with the wire- 
tap articles, mail the coupon today. You 
need send no money now; we will bill 
you later if you prefer. 


ACT NOW! This offer good only while copies 


of the Wire-Tap issues of THE REPORTER last. 
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THE REPORTER 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


Please enter my special 18-issue subscription to THE 
REPORTER at once, to begin with the first issue carrying the 
wire-tap story. Also, reserve my free copy of The Political 
Yearbook-1952 for delivery on publication. 
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(7 Iam enclosing $2.67. Include 2 ExTRa issues for this cash 
payment, making a total of 20 issues. 
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YOU'LL LIKE BEING NEIGHBORS TO 
THE FRIENDLY, GENUINE FOLK 
WHO MAKE IOWA WHAT IT IS! 


HEREVER YOU GO in Iowa, you'll 
meet interested friends. They’re in- 
telligent people who have a zest for living. 
They enjoy their homes, evidenced by the 
fact that 61% own their homes and, which, 
because of the urban nature of the state, 
are located only minutes from their place 
of work. Iowa’s population leads the nation 
in literacy with a percentage of 99.2. 
Few states can boast the constant surplus 


of the finest labor in the world which these 
people provide. The supply comes from 


the farms, and there is no more adaptable 
group in the nation than Iowa farm boys 
and girls. They’re machine-wise by instinct. 


And, since there are few products not 
produced in some quantity, in the state, 
these people have become proficient in 
98% of the crafts of the nation. These are 
the backbone of lowa’s economy, where in- 
dustrial and farm incomes are balanced. 


Yes, you'll like Iowa and its people. 
You'll find working with them most profit- 
able and enjoyable. Theirs is a good life 
which you, too, can enjoy. When you think 
of relocating, think of Iowa, Land of In- 
dustrial Opportunity. 








The Greatest of lowa’s 
many Assets... 


IOWA 






FACTS ... FIGURES . . . the vital statistics on lowa’s population, 
\ existing industries, agriculture, raw materials, markets, transporta- 
\ tion, power . .. living conditions are all organized for your use 

in this voluable reference book. Every industrial executive should 
have it. Send for your free copy today. Address 776 Central Notional 
Building, Des Moines 9, lows. 
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. » » Some union hiring halls 
may be allowed to operate 





of serious walkouts is threatened. Not qj 
employers favor the idea of outlawing 
industry-wide contracts, and Congres 
probably will not act on this issue yp. 
less unions goad it into action by strike 
activity. 

Restrictions on unions now include 
in the law, on the other hand, may ly 
relaxed in a few instances. During th 
campaign, Eisenhower promise that ay 
“union busting” provisions would |, 
eliminated. This was taken to refer to, 
section that bars strikers, in some case. 
from voting in a_ bargaining electio 
when replaced by new employes. 

Secondary boycotts of some kind 
will continue to be banned, although kj. 
senhower may favor limiting the scope 
of this section. Some Republicans jy 
Congress are willing to revise the pw. 
vision so that a union can order its mem. 
bers not to work on goods transferred 
into the shop from one that is on strike, 

The “closed shop,” with its restric 
tions against. hiring nonunion worker, 
will continue to be outlawed, although 
the “union shop” is likely to be per 
mitted as now. Nonunion workers cap 
get jobs but must join the union within 
30 days after being hired. The unio 
hiring hall may be allowed in some fields 
but probably with restrictions aimed a 
keeping a union from a monopoly on jobs. 

Non-Communist affidavits may lk 
tightened in an effort to close loophole 
in the present law. As now written, the 
law has not stopped union officials in 
some instances from resigning from the 
Communist Party and then signing the 
affidavits that qualify their union fu 
NLRB assistance. Eisenhower favors 3 
requirement that employers also sign 
non-Communist affidavits in order ti 
take cases before the NLRB. 

No changes, or minor ones, prob- 
ably will be made in most of the basic 
sections of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“Free speech” provision of the laws 
due to remain in effect. Employers stil 
will be protected in the right to tell em- 
ployes what they think about unions it 
advance of bargaining elections. 

Bargaining rights will be handed t 
unions that win employe elections. Ant, 
as now, a majority of workers can oust: 
union in an NLRB poll. 

Firing of union workers for unio 
activities- will continue to be _ illegal 
NLRB will order reinstatement, with 
back pay, for those discriminated against 

Damage suits still will be available to 
employers for use against unions thal 
violate contracts or call illegal boycott 
or jurisdictional strikes. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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In every phase of the American industrial scene, .New W 
Departure Ball Bearings play a leading role. They perform op 4 Ke n BALL © 
so efficiently, so effortlessly, that they are often taken for ING ROLLS \ é 
granted. But designers, engineers and manufacturers know 
how indispensable they are in thousands of applications. 


New Departures increase the accuracy of machines and 


instruments . . . improve the efficiency and serviceability 
of almost any product you can name. They also simplify 
product design, reduce maintenance time and prolong life. 
The Great Ball of New Departure symbolizes engineering BALL BEARINGS 
excellence—and New Departure’s application engineers and 


research facilities are always at your disposal. Keep your 
eye on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! NEW DEPARTURE «© DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONN. 
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.. » Ban on mass picketing 
is due to be continued 


Mass picketing will remain under 
ban. Unions are barred from _ blocking 
plant gates to coerce workers into 
striking. 

Picket-line violence also is banned. 
Strikers still will be subject to discharge 
if they engage in violence. 

Financial reports are to be required 
of unions if they want to get the aid of 
the National Labor Relations Board, as 
in the present law. 

Initiation fees will continue to be sub- 
ject to limitation by NLRB. Where union 
members agree, dues can be deducted 
from pay checks. 

Thus, while some changes are com- 
ing in the Taft-Hartley Act, many sec- 





IN VITAL INDUSTRIES LIKE COAL. . . 
. . . Congress may change the rules 


tions will remain as they are. Employers 
and workers, however, can expect to see 
a change of attitude in the enforcement 
of various labor laws. Officials of Gov- 
ernment agencies, and their agents in 
the field, will be more conservative, less 
inclined to shape decisions in favor of 
labor, as some have been accused of do- 
ing in the past. 

National Labor Relations Board, for 
example, can be reorganized with an 
entirely new set of members, if Con- 
gress finds any evidence of a prolabor 
trend in its decisions. The NLRB in past 
years has been accused of a labor bias, 
although there have been fewer com- 
plaints recently. Terms of Board mem- 
bers run for five years and are staggered. 
The term of John M. Houston expires 
next August. Some employers have ac- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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_,. Strengthening expected 
for the Mediation Service 





«sed him of being prolabor, and he is 
most sure to be replaced. 

The Mediation Service is to be 
trengthened, given a bigger role in 
werting major strikes. Eisenhower wants 
employers and unions to work out their 
own settlement terms, with help of 
the federal mediators but without White 
House pressure on industry to accept 
union demands. 

Wage Stabilization Board members, 
now serving on an interim basis, will 
need Senate approval to keep their jobs 
in January. Eisenhower thus apparently 
wil get a chance to name his own 
Board. The WSB, with the Salary Stabil- 
iation Board, will go out of business 


al 





Za 


—United Press 


IF STRIKES BECOME SERIOUS .. . 
. injunctions may come oftener 


on April 30 unless Congress extends the 
law, which now appears unlikely. 

The Economic Stabilizer, Roger L. 
Putnam, who has general charge of 
wage, salary and price regulations, plans 
to resign soon. Anyone replacing him 
probably would serve only until the 
change in Administrations. 

The Labor Department is likely to 

€ a more impartial attitude toward 
enforcing the minimum-wage and over- 
time regulations entrusted to its care. 
Employers sometimes complain about 
Labor Department agents on the ground 
that they search for technical violations 
of the rules. Also, industry has contended 
that officials favor the union view- 
point in interpretations of the laws. The 


Secretary of Labor has been charged 
with a labor bias in pushing up minimum 
wages on Government contracts. 
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PLANNED PROTECTION 


for Your Business 


The death of a principal executive can create serious problems 
for your company. Well-planned life insurance protection, realis- 
tically established beforehand, can serve well in obviating or 
solving these problems. Write on your business letterhead for a 
copy of our brochure, ‘Planning a Sound Business Life Insur- 


ance Program for Your Company.”’ 
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Even around the world, this superb fruit cake 
is acclaimed ‘‘out of this world!’’ Yes, north, 
south, east and west, Manor’s Texas Fruit 
Cake is a gift of appreciated distinction — for 
customers, business associates, friends — and 
a rare delicacy for your own table. 

Manor’s Texas Fruit Cake is extravagantly 
filled with candied cherries, pineapple and 
Texas pecans — and is skillfully blended us- 
ing country eggs, and creamery butter! Truly 
the ambrosia of fruit cakes! 


Cuantity Limited, for Quabeta| 
3 Lbs. — $5.65 Posipaid 


Packaged in hand: gold embossed metal container. 


TO ORDER: Just list names and 
addresses of those to receive 
Manor’s Texas Fruit Cake and 
send with check or money 


order to: MANOR 
BAKING COMPANY 
oy, Dallas, ‘Texe 


3510 Manor Woy 
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| * Hang on till you get to the Gideon... 
we're all for saving you. We’re that 





| 
| 





change of faces, that change of paces, 
that emergency “life and mind-saving” 
vacation. We've wonderful, new air to 
+ breathe, irresistible dishes to eat. 
There’s reading, writing, walking, rid- 
ing—and now is the time to take ““The 
Spa Cure.” Relax in billowing bubbles 
—mineral-rich—and you'll sleep like 
a log, awake like a lamb—contented, 


e 
collected —without a care in a bright 


e606 65°29 0+ +e DT oe = SS 


new world. Privately operated. 
For reservations or free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
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What 
° dC 
News-Lines__ Fa 


ment. . 
YOU CAN give your employes , a 


Christmas bonus of up to $40 with. juctior 
out getting approval of the Wage §. 
bilization Board or the Office of Salay 





Stabilization. Both boards announce thy YC 
employers may pay such Christmas gf” Jov 
year-end bonuses even though they hay your ¢ 
no established bonus plans or have ng uf pric 
made such payments in the past. jished 
a ae tions f 

tlemer 


YOU CAN, as a cigarette deale, 
use a more favorable method of fig. 
uring your price ceilings. The Office g 
Price Stabilization allows wholesale aj 
retail dealers to include last vear’s jp. vou Se 
crease in federal excise taxes in thei rules 
costs of cigarettes before adding theif 4 
percentage markups to determine pricf. 


BY 


in 


aa chase 
ceilings. divide 
+ * even 

nicall 

YOU CAN, as operator of a smal terest 
chain of grocery stores, sometime). y 


get higher markups in figuring you 
price ceilings. The Office of Price Stabilj. 
zation authorizes these store operators to 
apply for higher markups if they ca 





Xe 
k 


show that most of their stores do 4 legal 
smaller volume of business than most re 
large chains. Cour 
eS . a and ( 

ment 


YOU CAN avoid paying an incom be di 
tax on amounts that you reccive uw. 
der your employer’s “free” sickness 
benefit plan even though the employe . 
gave you no formal contract providing | 
for the payments. A circuit court of ap all 
peals rules that a taxpayer may exclude 
such payments from his gross income a te 
health-insurance benefits. The em this 
ployer in the case voluntarily paid th® 


full cost of the protection plan for his ha 
employes. labe 
> hoes i Har 


YOU CAN, as an employer, refus 
to negotiate with an employe over 
grievance without. violating the Taft 
Hartley Act. In an administrative dee: 195 
sion, the General Counsel of the Ne 
tional Labor Relations Board upholds 
regional director’s refusal to order for ; 
mal unfair-practice proceedings agains ” 


Ol 


‘ ster 
an employer who would not discuss a vit 
employe’s grievance claim. Ex 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get assistance 
from the Government in financing i 
the purchase of drying equipment fof 
crops that you store on your farm. Theff ‘he 
Agriculture Department’s Commodityg™ 
Credit Corporation announces an extel- W, 
sion and enlargement of its loan pro§ ¢ 
gram to help farmers buy drying equip ba 
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what you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
aut and administrative decisions: 


I. 


ment. Applications are made to county 
ves al ommittees of the Department’s Pro- 
With. jyction and Marketing Administration. 

e Sta. 
Salary 
e that 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be al- 





48 gf =«Jowed an income tax deduction for 

“havell our court fines resulting from violation 

© noth price-ceiling regulations. OPS estab- 
ished procedures for disallowing deduc- 
tions for court fines, judgments and set- 
tlements. 











* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid pay- 

ing a tax on dividends on stock that 
vou sell to vour children. U.S. Tax Court 
niles that dividends on stock a mother 
gid to her two children, with pur- 
chase price to be paid from the stock’s 
dividends, are taxable to the mother 
even though title to the securities tech- 
sically passed to the children. No in- 
terest was collected by the mother on 
the unpaid balance of the sale price. 


abil .-e-« 


"8 0m YOU CANNOT count on being al- 

lowed an income tax deduction on 
legal expenses for settling an attack on 
the validity of a will and gifts. The Tax 
Court holds in one case that attorney fees 
and other legal expenses in such a settle- 
ment are of a capital nature, and may not 
be deducted as nonbusiness expenses. 


lo a 
most 


ome 
> Un- 
ness * * 


a YOU CANNOT legally make an 
ap _, agreement with a union that you 
Jude will not promote an employe while the 
wion has charges pending against him. 
The NLRB decides that a provision of 
the this kind in a “union shop” contract 
_ jy Cannot be enforced. The Board finds 
that the contract provision is an unfair 
labor practice in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


ie as 


Fuse * * 


ah YOU CANNOT count on exporting 


as much steel in the first quarter of 
Ny 1953 as in the present quarter. The 
Commerce Department’s Office of In- 
fo. “mational Trade announces that the 
inst first-quarter export quota of carbon 
ag eel will be 390,780 tons, compared 
vith 566,258 tons in the fourth quarter. 
Exports of alloy steel also are cut. 


Is a 





ing Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
te based upon decisions and rulings of 
ourts and Government bureaus. In making 
heir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
efer interested readers to sources of this 
ic material. 
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WEAPONS 
AGAINST 
INFECTION 


SHEFFIELD COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES offer pharmaceutical 
manufacturers a sanitary way 
to dispense wonder drugs right 
from the tube—a method which 
is simplicity itself. 

The development of wonder 
drug ointments plays an impor- 
tant part in extending the use 
of these potent weapons against 
infection and disease. 

Sheffield research and tech- 
nical know-how make Sheffield 
Process collapsible tubes a tradi- 
tional first choice among leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, 


is iiiiccudn, 
j aureomycin, 
terramycin, 
penicillin, 

and others. 


THE SHEFFIELD TUBE 
CO 8? OC 2A: oe 
HOME OFFICES: NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK +CHICAGO+LOS ANGELES 





SEE SHEFFIELD FIRST—for 
tubes and tube-packaging engi- 
neered to better solve specific 
product problems and applica- 
tions. Write today for full infor- 
mation, free tube samples, and 
tube catalog. 


*K wonper DRUG OINTMENTS... 











eUUNNGRERG 
PRODUCTION 
OF o 
GREY IRON 
CASTINGS 
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FOR HOLIDAY GIFTING AND FEASTING 


FUE moontasn 
Smoked TURKEY 


That perennial favorite—luscious, taste-teasing 
palate-pleasing whole Forst Catskill Mountain 
Smoked Turkey, cured in rare herbs and spices, 
then smoke-cooked in air-conditioned smoke- 
houses to golden-brown perfection over fragrant 
applewood embers. From 8 to 18 lIbs., net smoked 
weight. Price $1.70 a Ib 

All orders festively packed, shipped delivery 
charges prepaid anywhere in continental U.S. Sup- 
plies limited! Order NOW! 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
illustrated in full color, for 
complete svlection of Forst 
Smoked Delicacies. 


FORSTS CATSKILL MOUNTAIN SMOKEHOUSE 
Route 289, Kingston, N. Y. 


, 
| 








lor enclose Gift List and check for $........ 

| Zlease ship, charges prepaid . . . Forst Catskill 

|! Mountain Smoked Turkeys as checked below. 

|| ....Whole Birds, Weight..... (8 to 18) Ibs. at| 
fe See 

lo Send FREE color book of Forst Delicacies: | 
| | 
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THE BACON / 


Proof? Telegrams brought 
$15,000 in orders for a shoe 


merchant... developed $30,000 
in sales for a manufacturer of 
automotive products ... at costs 
as low as 1%. 


For any business purpose 
TELEGRAMS 

DO THE JOB BETTER 
=) WESTERN - = 
UNION 















LOCATING SCARCE ITEMS 


NEED ONE THOUSAND CASES 
TWELVE GAUGE SHELLS SHOT 
SIZES FIVE THROUGH EIGHT. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH WHAT YOU 
HAVE FOR FAST SHIPMENT. 


WESTERN -& 








ANNOUNCING PRICE CHANGES 


EFFECTIVE AT ONCE OUR MODEL 
TWENTY-TWO EIGHTY VINYLITE 

COVER PLATES PRICED AT SEVEN 
DOLLARS PER DOZEN. TELEGRAPH 
ORDER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 





It won't go 
in one ear 
and out the ‘ 

other when you “ ~~ 
send a Telegram! 


WESTERN UNION 
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Spending Up, Not Down; 
First Cut Year After Next 


Budget cutting, for an Eisen- 
hower Administration, is going 
to be tougher than it looks. 

The military is committed to 
big spending for years. Other 
costs are to be hard to shave. 

Ike’s own experts now are to 
meet with Truman’s to make up 
a brand new budget. It can be a 
frustrating experience. 


If war goes on, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration in the accounting year to 
start next July 1 will spend more 
money that the Truman Administra- 
tion has been spending in its last year 
of power. 

Spending will rise even if drastic 
economies are enforced in the military 
budget. That is to be true if 300,000 
men are lopped from the armed forces, 
if cuts are made in military aid and if 
foreign economic aid is just about ended. 

Income flowing to the Treasury, at the 
same time, is to ebb swiftly unless Con- 
gress moves to revoke the automatic tax 
reductions now on the law books. Result, 
even with sharp cutbacks in defense 
spending, is likely to be a continuing 
deficit in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

These financial facts of life are going 
to be a jolt to the President-elect and to 
many of his backers. 








The hard facts are these: 

Military spending dominates th 
Government’s budget. Defense contragts 
already signed and in the process of be. 
ing filled, assure that this type of spend. 
ing will be larger in the year to stay 
next July 1 than in the year that will en 
June 30. This would almost certainly 
true even if more drastic economies wer 
made than are probable—unless war jy 
Korea is ended soon. 

Cuts in military spending drastic 
enough to show up in the budget totak 
cannot occur before the year that begin 
July 1, 1954. In that year, as much a 
6 billion dollars might be lopped off th 
budget for armed forces of U.S. and 
for aid to its allies. 

Other defense spending offers 1 
chance for more immediate savings. Aid 
to allies in the form of nonmilitary 
—subsidies to bolster sagging 
omies—are likely to be tapered off 
quick end by the Eisenhower Admin. 
istration. 

Ordinary spending, for regular work 
of Government, cannot be _ reduce 
enough to make any big dent in the over 
all budget. Most of this spending is 
fixed programs that an Eisenhower Ad. 
ministration is pledged to continue, 
expand. Farm aids, Social Security, vet 
erans’ benefits are among these. 

Outlook for spending during earl 
years of the Republican Administratio 
is given for you in the table on this page. 
Prospect for revenues, on the basis d 

(Continued on page 110) 





National security 
Military and military aid 
Economic aid to allies 
Atomic energy, other defense 


All other 
Interest on national debt 
Veterans’ programs 
Social Security 
Farm programs 
Public works 
Other 


Total 





A Look Ahead at Eisenhower Budgets 


Assuming Sharp Cutbacks in Present Military Programs 
(billions of dollars of spending) 


This Year Next Year Year After 


(Ends June (Starts July (Starts July 

30, 1953) 1, 1953) 1, 1954) 
49.8 52.4 46.4 
2.4 8 4 
4.0 3.9 4.2 
6.4 6.7 6.9 
4.5 4.5 4.5 
2.3 2.3 2.1 
19 By 1.1 
1.6 1.6 1.9 
4.1 4.0 3.9 
77.0 78.1 71.4 
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Holl on atecond—Ioe gu u juight fire!” 


ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 








Finding is fast because papers Sie ee 


are automatically classified as Fa 


to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 


pondents. 
Mistake-proof guide ie 


eliminate figuring and guessing. 






—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each “‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 





<i, 

=S)- Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight ‘‘time-engineered”’ finding 
77 systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered ’’office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 33, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 


y FREE 






q, Built Likea 
#3 Skyscraper” 








Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 














































$200-a-Month Income 
From COMMON STOCKS 


UNITED Service Announces New 
Sound Investment Program 


He” to build an income of $200 a month through a diversi- 
fied investment in sound, dividend-paying common stocks, 
is outlined in a special Report just issued by UNITED Service. 
Stocks for this portfolio have been selected from companies 
which, during their entire corporate existence, have never shown 
a loss. All have favorable long-term earnings prospects, and 
provide a liberal investment income. 


7 STOCKS YIELDING UP TO 6.2% 


This 7-Stock Portfolio includes high quality issues, di- 
versified over 6 basic industries. Yields range from 4.9% to 
6.2%. These stocks have paid dividends without a break for 
31 years or more. One has paid for 72 years. In addition to 
giving you an average income of $200 a month, these stocks 
can be expected to increase in value. 


FOR THE YOUNG EXECUTIVE OR PROFESSIONAL MAN 
a sound plan is also provided for gradually accumulating a retire- 
ment fund through the purchase of carefully selected Growth Stocks, 


° y ° ° 
As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the l 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


CRORE EEE HEHEHE ESE EEE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 





210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 











Does If what you make or sell is bought by high-income, 

important people in business, industry, or the profes- 

your sions, ask your advertising agency to get the facts on 

company “U.S. News & World Report”, and its more than 500,000 

: net paid circulation concentrated heavily among im- 
advertise? portant people. 
















Systematic Accumulation 





of these Individual Stocks 




















. the NATURAL ) 
" . . 
~ KODAK location for industry 
DU PONT Your company can enjoy the natural advantages 
faW Virginia location— plentiful material 
GENERAL MOTORS sab Gotha, eit ‘Saba, cremhanth ables 
| tion. For full information and fidential 
STANDARD OIL (N.J.) slant location eaialies org Wat Virginia 
Industrial and Publicity Commission, Room 95, 
Please check the prospectus you want State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia 
M3 CONTE? PUM? 2 
5 a ——_— 
ESTABLISHED 1938 ww ” 
. SS eae V; 
1220 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. EST IRGI ii IA 
Rochester 4, N. Y., Tel. BAker 8590 
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_ gress revokes all the scheduled tax 1 


Finance Week 








... Increase in deficit like) 
instead of some reduction 


present tax laws, must be balanced of 
against that.spending. What you get 
from such a comparison is this: 

This year, the year to end next Ju 
30, five months of it under Eisenhowe, 
outgo will be at least 77 billion dollar, 

Income, in the same year, yj 
amount to 68.1 billion dollars, taking thy 
tax laws as they stand. 

Deficit that shows up is about 8.9 i 
lions. It could be more. 

Next year, the accounting year tj 
begins July 1, outgo will rise to 7§| 
billion dollars, possibly more. Even thi 
rise assumes a stretch-out in deliver 
of weapons, cutbacks in military fore 
themselves and some cuts in Goven! 
ment’s nondefense employment. To hold 
spending to this ceiling, a Republicy 
Administration will have to shave se, 
eral billion dollars from schedules nov 
on the books. 

Income in the same year will amou 
to 64.1 billions, under existing laws, 

Deficit, in other words, is to grow big 
ger, not smaller, unless war ends or Om 
gress takes back its scheduled tax cut 

After that, in the year starting July! 
1954, total outgo is likely to drop 4 
about 71.4 billion dollars, if real econ 
mies are made. Such a saving will r 
quire a virtual end to foreign economi 
aid. And it will take real pruning o 
stockpiling and the ordinary programs 
Government. 

Income in that year may be 53.2 billie 
dollars. Deficit-thus could be 18.2 billio 

An end to scheduled tax cuts woul 
mean smaller deficits. Yet, barring u 
expected cuts in defense spending, 
deficit of 11.5 billions can occur in th 
year starting July, 1954—even if Qu 


ductions. 

Where the money goes is shov 
for you in what follows: 

Military spending, including amt 
for other countries, is to be just under 
billions this year. To get an idea of tl 
problem involved, take a look at militay 
buying orders already on the books. The 
come to 68 billions. A few might be cat 
celed. On others, deliveries can be strete! 
ed out. Some contracts might be alter 
to call for lower-cost weapons. Still, d 
liveries will pour in—and dollars out. 

Prospect is that next year, from 71 bi 
lions still unspent and perhaps 40 billiow 
to be voted by the new Congress, ti 
military will spend 52.4 billions if wa 
goes on in Korea. After that, a drop 
46.4 billions is possible. 

Foreign economic aid, of the no 
military sort, will cost 2.4 billions th 
(Continued on page 112) 
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toll This is a road that serves you every day. It is the public 
lic road that takes you where you want to go and brings you things 
na You use. 


10ULH 


This is another road that serves you every day. It is the 
steel highway of the railroads on which trains provide the low- 
cost mass transportation so essential to America’s tremendous 
agricultural and industrial production. Without railroads, even 
motor vehicles could not exist and operate. 


The public roads—built and maintained by taxes 
you pay—are designed to take care not only of 
your automobile but also of the 95 per cent of 
all motor trucks which are engaged in farm and 
local delivery and industrial use. But to take care 
of the other 5 per cent of trucks—the big, heavy, 
highway freighters—calls for roads more expen- 
sive than are needed by the vast majority of 
highway users. 

On the other hand, railroads—built and main- 
tained at their own expense —are for heavy- 
duty hauling. These railroads carry—for you and 
all America—more tons of freight more miles 
than all other forms of transportation combined, 
and do it for charges which average less than 
those of any other form of general transportation. 

And the more freight the railroads carry, the 
less wear and tear there will be on your public 
highways—and the less you, as a taxpayer, will 
have to pay for building and maintaining these 
highways. 


Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Mw 


ao i) 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 











HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR SHOW ROOM 
A SHOW PLACE 


Nearly everybody has a beautiful show- 
room now-a-days. But hard indeed to 
come by, is beauty with real distinction. 
Yet this combination is what you need 


to make your showroom a show place 
that’s remembered. 

Here’s where Flexwood fills the bill— 
magnificently. Not merely with the back- 
ground beauty that only natural wood 
panelling provides. But with much more! 

Because Flexwood is FLEXible, it re- 
leases the designers imagination be- 
yond the confines of straight lines. 

Because Flexwood is WOOD, it is 
recognizably richer, even if sometimes 
less expensive. 

Flexwood’s distinction is reserved for 
top-executive offices, libraries, reception 
rooms, showrooms, exclusive homes, fi- 
nancial institutions. If you will write us 
on your letterhead, we'll send you an 
actual sample and a beautiful brochure. 

Sd 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Dept. F-W21, 55 W. 44th St., New York 36 





are on their 
feet all 


day wear... ~\. 
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‘onnolly 
shoes of KID and 
r KANGAROO | 
| 


> * 


If YOU want 
all day comfort, 
good looks, and long wear, write today 
for free style booklet and name of a 
nearby Connolly Store. 

Available in Kid and Kangaroo, 


Contain last. Black or brown, 


#8600 oxford or high. Sizes 344 —15, AAA 


to EEEE. $9.95 to $16.95 


CONNOLLY SHOE CO. 
STILLWATER 7 


MINNESOTA 
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Atomic-energy program 
to need more dollars 


due 


That includes spending by the 
Department on foreign affairs. 
Gifts of food and other nondefense 
goods to other countries are likely to be 
eliminated by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, but not overnight. At least 800 
millions will be required for such gifts, 
and for State Department programs, in 
the year to start next July 1. A drop to 
400 millions is likely for the year after 
that. 

All other defense spending will come 
to 4 billion dollars this year. Cutbacks 
in some programs and expansion in others 
are to be expected. 

Atomic energy, for example, is to rise 
in cost from 2.3 billions this year to at 


year. 
State 





MILITARY AID TO EUROPE... 
. .. won't be easy to pare 


least 2.9 billions next year, and then 
to 3.5 billions. Even when the present 
expansion program ends, the great 
atomic-energy industry is to take about 
2 billion dollars a year to operate. 

Stockpiling, on the other hand, may 
be cut from 1 billion this year to about 
650 millions next year, and perhaps to 
500 millions in the vear after that. 

Other defense spending also can be 
trimmed quickly and sharply, but total 
savings will be small. Even if Govern- 
ment wiped out control agencies, Selec- 
tive Service, civil defense, aid to the 
merchant marine and other miscella- 
neous defense programs, the total sav- 
ings would come to no more than 700 
millions. 

Altogether, you may look for a drop 
in these “other defense” spending items 

(Continued on page 113) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET| 

















Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire 





FIRE never warns you in advance, 





Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 
can make a surprise attack when 





you least expect it. Let us show you 





how GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 





discover and stop FIRE ... and 





lower your insurance costs, too 





GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO, 





NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices In nearty all principal cities 





THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 









‘Send A Copy 
To your Friends 


.- WITHOUT CHARGE 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT I 
24th & N Streets, N. W. | 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of ‘’U. S. News & 
World Report’ with my compliments to the 








persons listed below: | 
(_] If possible send the November 14, | 
1952 issue. | 
. | 
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Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 





You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine 


Battle Creek - 
HEALTH - 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage! Health Builder gives 
you, pleasant, scientific deep- tissue manipulation 
—"‘at the snap of a switch."’ Helps weight and 
figure picdlems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Instit —_" Buile 
for years of service—fully guaranteed. WRITE 
today for literature and 
new booklet E GOO 


TO YOURSELE !” 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 46, Mich. 
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Finance Week 





Insurance via pay rolls 
will be cutting cost of relief 


from 4 billions this year to 3.9 billions 
next year. The year following may see 
an upturn again as new atomic plants 
start operating. 

Nondefense spending is to be even 
harder to squeeze in the period ahead. 

Interest on the debt, for example, is 
to rise, not fall. Even if the Republi- 
cans come close to balancing the budg- 
et, there will be some added costs from 
a rise in effective interest rates. The 
debt will cost 6.4 billions this year and 
perhaps 6.9 billions two years later. 

Veterans’ programs that cost 4.5 bil- 
lions this year will cost no less in years 
that follow. Spending on aid to Korean- 
war veterans will rise as World War II 
programs fade. 

Social Security programs will cost 2.3 
billions this year and at least that much 
in the budget next year. Later, as more 
people are helped by old-age insurance 
paid from pay-roll deductions, fewer 
may rely on public relief. Result can be 
to trim this item to 2.1 billions in the 
year that starts July 1, 1954. 

Aid to farmers will take 1.9 billions 
out of the Treasury this year and no less 
than that next year. With little or no re- 
strictions on planting next year, even 
average yields will mean huge crops. 
Price supports may cost more, rather 
than less, in the year starting next July. 
After that, cuts may be possible. 

Public-works spending, too, is un- 
likely to be pared below this year’s 1.6 
billions. Projects held up by shortages of 
materials are being pressed. Even with- 
out a recession that might mean big 
public works, this expenditure may rise. 

Other -spending will be difficult to 
trim much. Higher postal rates could 
save a bit on the postal deficit. Regular 
departments may be cut back on 
amounts that they spend—departments 
like Interior, Labor, Commerce, as well 
as independent agencies. Yet loads 
that already are being handled, in such 
bureaus as Internal Revenue for an 
example, will make these cuts hard to 
achieve. Altogether, these “other” ex- 
penditures will come to 4.1 billions this 
year, and perhaps to 4 billions and 3.9 
billions in the years that follow. 

Allin all, close scrutiny of the budget 
reveals how hard it will be for the 
Eisenhower Administration to trim spend- 
ing sharply. Even with a further stretch- 
out in military programs, plus some 
cancellations of contracts and some 
cuts in Government employment, the 
outgo is to remain high. The Eisenhower 
Administration, it seems clear, is to find 
budget cutting an arduous and frustrat- 
ing experience. 
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Comfort’s what you want 
in your office chair . . . and comfort’s 
what you get in the luxurious Harter 65! 
Cool, deep molded foam rubber cushions 
and modern posture design see to that. 
Five handwhegl adjustments 
fit this executive chair exactly to you. 
Beautiful lines, quality finishes 
and fabrics make the 65 “‘at home” 
in the finest office. Write for informative 
booklet, Posture Seating Makes Sense. 
HARTER CORPORATION 
1104 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


} ; 
‘HARTER 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 

two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 

Send the address at which copies are now being received 

and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
__435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, |, Ohio 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
201st 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of thirty 
cents (30¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have been 
declared this day, payable on De- 
cember 10, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
November 7, 1952. 


The stock transfer books will re 
main open, 





Rosert FIsHER 


October 24, 1952 Treasurer 


————_— — — ___—_——______— 
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emo on the Rural Market down South 
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Write the agricultural development departments 
of any of the four operating companies for 
further information. 








ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
GULF POWER COMPANY, Pensacola, Florida 
MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, Gulfport, Mississippi 
This Is “Southern City,” U.S.A. THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, Birmingham e Atlanta 


It's our way of expressing as a unit the vast 
Southeast area of 100,000 square miles and 
6,300,000 people served by the four as- 
sociated electric power companies of The ° ’ 
Gathae Gaiedee eeaies. The South and the Southern Company Group are both growing ... Together! 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON @ PARIS ® ROME @ BONN 
















































>> New U.S. management isn't too disturbing to European clients..... 

New faces in Washington don't necessarily mean a drastic change in foreign 
economic policies. This is the general view in European capitals. 

Ike knows Europe personally, knows its problems--both military and eco- 
nomic. No other President-elect has been so well-informed on these matters. 

Hope in Europe is that Ike can sell his views to the new Congress. Any 
idea of the U.S. pulling props out from under Europe is heavily discounted. 








>> Here's the way European leaders figure on main economic issue: 

Protectionism in the U.S. worries them as much as anything else. But they 
do expect the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to be extended next year. Per- 
haps with additional safeguards for American business. May be a battle on that. 

Direct economic aid? Probably will be cut. Would have happened no matter 
who won the election. Offshore procurement? Step-up is likely. 

Trade substituting for aid? The new Washington will be as much for this 
concept as the old. It's one way to cut taxes. Still not at all clear how it 
will be done. Probably not through tariff cuts. But customs simplification is 
likely. Also, some sort of private-public setup for stimulating American in- 
vestment abroad. Long-term commodity agreements seem less likely under Repub- 
licans. House cleaning in Europe? Republicans probably will put more pressure 
on Europeans to promote sound budget policies, tax and business reforms. 

Currency=-stabilization fund? Republicans won't go for that. They will 
argue convertibility will come naturally after trade is straightened out. 

Point Four? That or something like it will continue. But probably tied 
in to agreements making investment climate more favorable for American capital. 

U.S. business Slump? Fear of that is being put in the closet for the time 
being. When it does come, Europeans feel that they will be more vulnerable to 
a withering of economic aid under the Republicans. 

Whole question of economic aid will be staring Washington in the face soon 
after the inauguration. In fact, a free-world economic conference may be called 
in the spring. Meanwhile, European leaders will be flocking to Washington, 
pleading their causes, trying to get on the right track after the "big switch." 
For them, Washington will be a little more confusing than usual. 






































>> Within Europe, old-time rivalries come to the fore again..... 
The German boom is furrowing brows in London. Things are going very well 
in Western Germany, but not too well in Britain. 





Forward progress in Britain.seems puny compared to the aggressive drive 
behind German business. Since the war, Britain has been the industrial giant 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


of Western Europe. Now her prewar rival is shooting up in stature. 

Basically, the two countries are similar. Each must export or die. Each 
must import food and raw materials. Each excels at making the same kinds of 
machinery and other finished goods. Each has a large skilled labor force. Com. 
petition in world markets between the two is inevitable and growing. 

Important difference is that Germany, so far, is almost entirely free from 
the necessity of producing defense materials. Britain has trouble squeezing 
out war goods plus exports and home needs. Quite an advantage for the Germans. 

American exporters get increasingly serious competition--especially in the 
capital-goods field--from Britain and Germany. So, what's happening in these 
two countries is being watched carefully on this side of the Atlantic, too. 











>> Current comparisons show striking contrasts between Britain and Germany: 

Industrial production in Britain isn't showing the expected progress this 
year. In fact, it's running about 4 per cent below a year ago. But production 
in Germany, up 10 per cent, shows a strong trend by comparison. 

Steel mills in Britain are turning out only slightly more than last year, 
mainly due to raw-material shortages. Estimates are about 16 million tons for 
this year. German mills will also probably hit 16 million tons, against 13.5 
million last years Thus, Germany has caught up to Britain on steel. 

Coal output from British mines is up about 1% per cent over the year- 
earlier level. There's more than enough British coal now for home consumption 
and exports. Problem is finding buyers abroad. German coal production runs 
about 4 per cent higher than a year ago. It could go much higher, given capital 
for machinery, development and miner housing. Germany must still import coal. 





>> German workers, less hampered by union rules than British workers, are on 
the job longer hours. Often they have second jobs or they work holidays. 
German workers have gained ground this last year compared to the British. 
Their wages have increased 5 per cent, while prices are up only l per cent. 
Wages in Britain are some 12 per cent above what they were a year ago. 
But prices have gone up ll per cent. Not much real gain for labor there. 
Germans are glad to have jobs and to deliver on them. There are still a 
million unemployed in Germany, though the number has been falling. 
Unemployment in Britain, well above a year ago, is declining. Still, the 
unions' tendency is to try to spread work, prevent overtime. 








>> Britain is struggling with a difficult foreign-trade problem. Western Ger- 
many has no such problem now, although the horizon is a bit cloudy. 

Britain's foreign trade still is running in the red. Exports are not going 
too well. Imports have been slashed drastically. It's in this negative way 
that the huge foreign-trade gap is being narrowed. 

Germany, by contrast, has a fair-sized surplus in foreign trade so far 
this year. Since early 1951, Germany has piled up a very large surplus in trade 
with neighbors and has pushed hard into Latin America. In some places, import 
curbs are now hurting German exporters as they are the British. 

German exporters have currency, tax and credit aids that give them an ad- 
vantage over the British. Also, they often quote earlier delivery dates. 

German quality is good. This makes the Germans more formidable competition 
for the British than the Japanese. German push and drive worry London. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 








Recreation 





Education | a Residential 


Good living in the medium-sized town— 
right site for your plant! 


— are the new plants going? The Erie Area is rich in these markets are close together! 

Figures show that the medium- — medium-sized towns. Erie’s Indus- Industry is served by the dependable 
sized town, with its opportunities trial Development Department, frie Railroad which connects direct 
for better living for all concerned, = with its background and experience, with New York Harbor for export 
























is getting the major share. knows its medium-sized towns well business and offers unsurpassed facil- 
ae , ffer industry. iti i ‘ 
Not only are better living condi- and what each can offer industry ities for import and export trade. 
tions available for labor, but the The Erie Area itself is in the heart Our experienced personnel will , 
medium-sized town location ties in of the nation’s largest single market. be glad to discuss desirable 7 
with the current trend of plant One-third of America’s people live, locationswith you—instrict / 
dispersal for national safety. work and buy here. Production and confidence, of course. P 
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Prices of farm products, falling at a time 
of full employment and expanding 
business activity, suggest that a farm 
problem may be one of those the new 
Republican Administration will have 
to deal with. 

Wholesale prices of farm products fell 
again in the week ended November 
4 and were down 5 per cent since 
mid-August. Meat prices, down once 
more, were 9 per cent below August. 

Future-delivery prices of cotton, wheat 
and soybeans fell sharply on Novem- 
ber 5, day after the election. 

The defense boom, in contrast, is still 
gaining strength. 

Steel mills turned out ingots at a rate 
of 116.5 million tons per year in the 
week ended November 1. 

Auto plants produced at the highest 
rate since June, 1951. 

Department stores have been selling at 
the best rate since January, 1951. 

The industrial outlook for 1953 has also 
improved. Estimates of 1953 plant 
and equipment spending by business 
show a drop of less than 10 per cent 
from 1952. A lag in defense spending, 
evident in October, suggests a stretch- 
out of deliveries, one that will keep 
spending at a peak rate far into 1953. 

The loss of ground by farmers at a 
time of general improvement in busi- 
ness is giving concern to some offi- 
cials. It is recalled that the farmer did 
not share fully in the prosperity of 
the 1920s. 

The farmer's advantage in prices re- 
ceived over those paid has disap- 
peared recently. Prices received in 
the month ended October 15 fell 2 per 
cent to the lowest in nearly two years. 
That wiped out a price advantage the 








Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


farmer has enjoyed over the entire 
period since 1941, except in the 1949- 
50 business recession. 


The sag in prices already has brought 


wheat and corn below ‘Government 
support levels. Cattle prices, down 
sharply, are due to fall more next 


Production and Prices 
In Republican and Democratic 
Administrations 


Source: BLS & FRB @ 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


year. The drop in them may pull hog 
prices down, too. 


Sources of the farm problem are big 


U.S. production, falling exports of 
farm products and a possible cut in 
U.S. economic aid to other countries. 
For the year ending June 30, 1953, 
officials estimate that the value of 
U.S. exports of farm products will 
fall 15 or 20 per cent below the year 
ended June 30, 1952. 


SEE, 








Export markets normally take from y 
fourth to one third of U.S, whe, 
cotton, tobacco and rice, and smalls 
amounts of many other products, 

Investors, however, greeted the ¢ 
tion outcome with optimism. 

Stock prices spurted on Novembe; : 
Trading was the heaviest in oye 
year. 

Government bond prices were stead 
Prices have been free to find the; 
own level since March, 1951, wh 
the Federal Reserve Banks ended the; 
support purchases. 

Unemployment, now the lowest sin 
World War II, will be watched close 
by the new Administration. The jo 
less total was huge in the 1930s, 

Chief concern of Republicans, as 
would have been of the Demoenj 
had they won, will be to prevent , 
soften the effects of a business slung 
feared in 1953 or 1954. Years of inf 
tion and the defense build-up ha 
left business activity vulnerable. 

The record of production and _priq 
since turn of the present centuy 
shown in the top chart. It indicat 
the problem of keeping product 
rising without causing inflation ¢ 
bringing on a depression: Prices {é 
slowly in the 1920s, but the produ 
tion boom was followed by a bud 
Since World War II, a slump has be 
avoided so far, but inflation has ¢ 
the value of savings and hurt ma 
living on fixed incomes. 

The drop in prices, confined s0 | 
to farm products and foods, has m 
been accompanied by any weakeni 
in demand for industrial goods. 
props under business activity remui 
firm at this time. 
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nusual opportunity TODAY! 





Hurry... Investigate this u 





IDEAL FOR CHEMICAL PRODUCERS and many types 


of general manufacturing, the 413-acre plant site shown 








above is available now at minimum cost. 





0 | 
1S On Lake Erie’s ‘Chemical Shore” Located between 
eni two major lake ports—Ashtabula and Conneaut, Ohio— 
T within a few miles of America’s fastest-growing center 
email 


of industry, this plant site offers mainline rail and high- 
way facilities . . . access to unlimited fresh water .. . soil 
conditions favorable for heavy structures. 


Nearby Communities Ashtabula, four miles west, 
and Conneaut, 10 miles east, are easily accessible by 





automobile or municipal bus. Bus schedules can be ar- 
ranged for plant employees. 
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- Growth Industries Choose Northeast Ohio THE BEST LOCA- 


es o 
miles . 






















Utilities Large power plant nearby, part of Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company’s 1,144,000-kilowatt in- 
terconnected system. Natural gas available in area by 
December. Unlimited fresh water from Lake Erie. Sew- 


age facilities must be installed. 


Zoning and Taxes Site unzoned. Property taxes ex- 





tremely low. The 1951 tax rate per $100 valuation of 
property for Ashtabula Township, $1.28; for North 
Kingsville, $1.54. 


A Rare Opportunity—Act Today For full informa- 
tion about this site and the opportunities for your com- 





pany here, phone, wire or write Development Depart- 
ment, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All inquiries held 


in strict confidence. 


TION IN THE NATION .. . 85,000,000 customers within 500 


. - 3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at hand. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 










79 PUBLIC SQUARE . CHerry 11-4200 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The mews pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 


















we MAY this writer was sitting in General Eisen- 
hower’s office in Paris chatting with him about 
fundamental principles of governmental organization. 
The General listened attentively to some thoughts 
about present-day government derived from many 
years of intimate contact with the Government at 
Washington. Before I began, the General had said: 

“T want new ideas. I don’t know what the future holds 
in store for me but, if I am called to a high position 
of responsibility, I will want new ideas.” 

The main idea that I suggested was based on this 
realistic fact: Our national Government today has be- 
come too big to be run by one man. 

Even some of the big Government departments are 
too big to be run by single Cabinet officers to whom 
vast powers are usually delegated. 

Making the foreign policy of the United States now- 
adays is almost the biggest responsibility in Govern- 
ment. It covers not just diplomatic relations with other 
governments. It covers also economic cooperation in- 
volving billions of dollars in grants, loans and trade re- 
lationships. It covers delicate questions of military co- 
operation affecting 50,000 boys who are drafted every 
month. All this has its impact on taxes and on almost 
every phase of our economic life. No such complexi- 
ties have ever confronted us before in time of peace. 

The truth is that we need a policy-making board of 
five men in the Department of State, four of whom 
should be completely separated from any administra- 
tive responsibility. The Secretary of State should be 
the Chairman of such a board. He should have sole 
responsibility for operating his department and execut- 
ing policy. But the views of the four other members as 
well as those of the Secretary should be at all times 
given directly to the President of the United States, 
individually or as a group, orally or in writing. 

Five able men, paid adequate salaries, who are dis- 
connected from all private interests and will give their 
full time to the making of foreign policy are bound to 
improve our international relations. It means a better 
chance for long-range planning and for thoughtful 
evaluation of the mass of data that comes in hourly 
from sources around the globe. 


But the principle is just as important for 
other departments, too. 

Agricultural policy needs a five-man board, and so 
does labor-management policy. The days of a special 
assistant to the President loaded down with high-level 
mediation duties in labor disputes and a Secretary of 


LET’‘S REORGANIZE! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 







Labor given little to do by law should be ended. The 
economic loss to the national community through 
labor-management controversies is so large nowadays 
that a board of five members, giving its full time to 
constructive steps that do not involve the imposing of 
wages or terms of employment by government but do 
involve the improvement of employer-employe rela. 
tionships as a whole, would be a progressive step. 


We come now to a much more critical situa- 
tion in which the concept of a policy-making board 
should be applied because it is sorely needed. Testi- 
mony during the MacArthur hearings revealed that 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have too much 
to do. They couldn’t concentrate on broad policies af- 
fecting the Far Eastern commander even with a war 
operation going on and still run their respective armed 
services stationed around the globe. 

What is needed is a reorganization of the National 
Security Council to provide for direct participation 
thereon by at least three representatives of the armed 
services completely divorced from operating respon- 
sibilities and reporting directly t6 the President. 

Command is one thing: and deserves full-time atten- 
tion, but policy-making is another. This latter function 
should not be left to subordinate officers in interde- 
partmental committees which are far removed from di- 
rect contact with the President. By existing law, the 
President is the Chairman of the National Security 
Council, but it has not functioned as intended by Con- 
gress. It should be composed not just of Cabinet offi- 
cers who give it a few hours attention once or twice a 
week, but of enough members who can give all their 
time every day to the making of long-range policies 
and to measuring the calculated risks that must be 
taken for the protection of the United States. 

Sudden entry into Korea caught us unprepared all 
along the line—nobody at top levels had contemplated 
what to do in such a contingency. We are paying the 
penalty today for this lack of policy-making. The out- 
break of war tomorrow would catch us unprepared 
again on the functional side. 

Government has grown beyond any one man. The 
Presidency cannot today be just an administrative of- 
fice like that of the general manager in private busi- 
ness. It is a policy-making job, and that’s why the crea- 
tion of a foreign policy board or council and a rebuild- 
ing of the National Security Council itself are the two 
most essential steps that should be planned by the 
Eisenhower Administration and by the new Congress. 
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We've written a new chapter 
in the story of carload freight! 











BaO SENTINEL SERVICE GIVES 


Siding-to-siding Dependability 


Shipping men and manufacturers are 
enthusiastic! For B&O’s Sentinel Service 
takes guesswork out of scheduling. A 
receiver can know when his carload will 
arrive, and plan his unloading and 
processing accordingly. B&O makes 
siding-to-siding dependability a fact! 


“What happens,” you may ask, “if a 
car’s schedule is interrupted enroute?” 
Both shipper and receiver are notified 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 


at once through the Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Service. When sched- 
ule is resumed, both are again notified. 


Is your plant receiving the benefits of 
this B&O service? Don’t pass it up! 
Even if your plant is not actually on 
B&O lines, you can benefit. Sentinel 
Service is automatically applied to cars 
from the time they are received on 
the B&O. Ask our man! 














Sentinel 
Service 
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Why did you change to Camels, FARLEY GRAN GER? l 





| wanted a cigarette that 
was cool and mild and had 
rich flavor, pack after pack... 

















| tried Camels 
as my steady 
smoke 
for 30 days— 
they beat any 
other cigarette 
'Ve smoked ! 




























More People smoke Camels 


than any other cigarette! 














HERE are sound reasons for Camel’s Start your 
overwhelming popularity. You can find those own 30-day 
reasons in a sensible, logical way. Do what Camel 
mildness 


Farley Granger did. Smoke only Camels for 
30 days. See how Camel’s rich, full flavor toot today! 
and cool, cool mildness continue to bring you 
pleasure — pack after pack, week after week. 
Camels have a flavor that doesn’t tire your taste. 
Through steady smoking you'll see why 
Camel is enjoyed by more people than any 


other cigarette! 


CAMEL leads all other brands by billions of cigarettes per | 





